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POWER-SHOVEL OPERATION IN HIGHWAY GRADING 


A REPORT_OF OBSERVATIONS MADE ON GOING PROJECTS BY THE DIVISION OF MANAGEMENT, 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


Reported by T. WARREN ALLEN, Chief, Division of Management, and ANDREW P. ANDERSON, Associate Highway Engineer 


Part 1—AN OUTLINE OF MORE IMPORTANT FACTS DEVELOPED IN STUDIES AND DISCUSSION OF FACTORS 


AFFECTING THE OPERATING CYCLE OF THE SHOVEL 


YHE DAILY cost of operating a power-shovel its parts. Absolute perfection in all details is probably 


grading outfit is very nearly fixed for any given impossible. Nevertheless, 
set of conditions, regardless of whether the output 
The only effective means available to 
the contractor for reducing his unit cost is therefore 
to increase the rate of production. Some of the more show rather conclusively, 
general requirements necessary for efficient, economical 


is high or low. 


produc tion as developed 
will be briefly summarized 
in the first portion of this 
article and treated in 
greater detail in subse- 
quent portions of — this 
series of articles. 

Efficient use of the power 
shovel in highway grading 
generally involves the 
proper coordination of at 
least three distinct opera- 
tions: (1) Except where 
the material can be cast, 
it must be dug and loaded 
into the hauling units at 
or near the maximum rate 
of production for the mate- 
rial handled; (2) the haul- 
ing units must be just suffi- 
cient to carry the output 
of the shovel and must be 
operated with almost 
clocklike precision, so that 
the load may be received, 
transported to the place of 
disposal, dumped, and the 
hauling units returned to 
the shovel without inter- 
rupting the steady opera- 
tion of the shovel; (3) at 
the fill or dump the mate- 
rial brought by the hauling 
units must be spread and 
compacted or otherwise 
cared for as may be re- 
quired by the specifications 
without interfering with 
the steady operation of the 
hauling units. If the ma- 
terial is too hard to be dug 
effectively with the shov el, 


another operation, that of 


drilling and blasting, is 
necessary, and this opera- 
tion must also be carried 
on without interfering 
with the others. 


Efficient operation requires not only that a high rate 
of production be secured with the shovel, but that this seconds. 
peg be secured with the use of a minimum of 
abor and auxiliary equipment. This can only be 
accomplished when each operation is so synchronized 








ATA COLLECTED in studies of power-shovel oper- 
D ation, which are reported in this series of articles, 
indicate that there are few jobs on which a material 
increase in output can not be obtained without a corre- 
sponding increase in cost. In some cases it has been found 
possible to increase output as much as 100 per cent by a 
change in management methods. 
Under favorable conditions a good operator can attain 
a rate of loading of four dipper loads per minute for inter- 
mittent periods and three dipper loads or more per minute 
as a continuous rate. By whatever amount the contractor 
fails to attain this rate under favorable conditions, he is 
failing to attain the maximum possible efficiency 
Efficiency of production can not exceed the efficiency of 


the shovel operator. To change an operator making a load 
every 18 seconds for one who takes 20 seconds reduces the 
output 10 per cent. This can easily amount to $20 to $25 


a day in lost profits. 

The difference in time required to make a 90° swing in 
loading and to make a 180° swing may reduce the output 
by as much as 25 per cent. 


A mass diagram is essential in planning hauling equip- 
ment and estimating on a job. With such a diagram, and 
knowing the time constants of operation, it is possible to 
determine the most efficient outfit and how long it should 


take to do the work. 

Determination of proper team supply greatly affects 
profits. One job is estimated to cost $15,440 with an 8-team 
outfit which can be done for $14,555 with an 11-team outfit 

It is often advantageous to sublet short-haul work or to 
do it with wheelers or fresnoes when conditions result in a 
surplus of teams at the shovel. 

Work should be continued under adverse conditions 
when it is possible to earn more than the difference be- 
tween the costs which accrue while working and those 
which accrue while idling. 

It has been found that the diversity of kinds and sizes 
of trucks has produced varied results in mee ti ig the special- 
ized requirements of use with a power shovel. 

Using trucks on a short haul, it has sometimes been found 
possible to double the output by backing them to the dump 
rather than making a turn at the dump and another at the 
shovel. 

Roadway conditions play an important part in truck 
operation. Pneumatic tires, particularly those of the dual 
type, are preferable. 

Crawler-type tractors drawing large dump wagons have 
been found adapted to conditions commonly found on 
power-shovel jobs. The number of trains used must agree 
closely with economical requirements. As an example, 
the use of one 2-wagon train on a particular job requiring 
two such trains would have increased the cost of the job 
nearly $7,200, while the use of three trains would have 
increased it $1,250. 








and coordinated that the entire organization functions with present-day power 


as a unit without either interference or waste in any of able field conditions. 
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return the dipper to the 


recent extensivestudies by 


the Division of Management of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, of power-shovel operation on a large number of 
projects operated under a great variety of conditions 


(1) that a high degree of 


efficiency is possible of attainment, and (2) that, in 


general, the cause of the 
low production encoun- 
tered on many projects is 
due to conditions over 
which the management has 
more or less definite con- 
trol and which are there- 
fore to some extent reme- 
diable. 

On this work the shovel 
is the primary producer. 
All production is depend- 
ent on it. <An_ inferior 
shovel or operator is a cer- 
tain guarantee that pro- 
duction costs will be high. 
The shovel should be 
sturdy, powerful, depend- 
able, fast, and easily oper- 
ated. But no matter how 
good the shovel, a high 
grade of skill, intelligence, 
and endurance is required 
on the part of the operator 
in order to secure consist- 
ently a high rate of pro- 
duction. 

In ordinary common ex- 
cavation 4 or more feet in 
depth and which is dug 
easily and dumped freely, 
a good power shovel in 
good condition can load 
vehicles at the rate of four 
dipper loads per minute, 
providing the vehicles are 
so placed that the average 
swing does not exceed 90°. 
A good operator can con- 
tinue this rate for intermit- 
tent periods througnout 
the dav. To attain this 
rate it is necessary to load 
the dipper in about 41% 
seconds, to swing and 
spot the dipper in about 
4 seconds, to dump _ it 
in 114 seconds, and then 
loading point in about 5 


Many jobs have been found where this rate 
has been maintained during intermittent periods of 
varying length under the conditions given above, and 
it may therefore be taken as the maximum attainable 

shovels worked under favor- 
However, numerous jobs have 
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been found where the average rate of all-day shovel 
operation, in good common, was at the rate of three or 
more dipper loads per minute, and this may therefore 
be accepted as a criterion of good operation under 
normally favorable field conditions. If the operator 
is forced to swing his shovel 180° instead of 90°, his 
best possible short time output will be only about 3 
dipper loads per minute even with a very fast swinging 
shovel, while his all-day average rate may readily be 
much less than 21% dipper loads per minute. 

Output, howevei, is the product of the number of 
dipper loads multiplied by the average vardage per 





A Fuuu Diprer Loap or Eastty WorkKED MATERIAL 
A SHORT SWING. 
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AND 
Sucu ConpDITION SHOULD PRODUCE A 


dipper load. A good operator can combine both speed 
and high average quantity of material. In ordinary 
common excavation 3 or more feet in depth the average 
dipper load for a 34-yard shovel should be about one- 
half cubic yard of material as measured in place. A 
l-yard dipper should average about 0.7 cubic yard. 
In some materials which heap up on the dipper and 
do not spill on the swing the average load will some- 
times equal the rated capacity. In poorly blasted rock 
or shale, or in material full of roots and stumps, the 
average dipper load may be 40 per cent less than the 
general average for ordinary common excavation or 
about 0.3 cubic yard for a 34-yard dipper. Figure 1 
is illustrative of the studies made and shows the rate at 
which dipper loads can be deposited in the hauling 
units under fast operation, and how a few slow opera- 
tions increase the average time per cycle for the entire 
period. As the material passes from good common to 
one more difficult the digging and loading operations 
become slower and there is greater difficulty in securing 
a full dipper. 


MISTAKES IN MANAGEMENT FOUND WHICH GREATLY REDUCE 
PROFITS 


The custom of loading the hauling units at the rear 
of the shovel (180° swing) is a very expensive practice. 
Even with a fast-swinging shovel, loading at the rear 
of the shovel instead of at the side will increase the 
time required for each dipper load about four seconds, 
and if the shovel is of slow-swing speed it may be twice 
this amount. If the average time per dipper load is 
20 seconds when loading at the side of the shovel, i 
will be somewhere between 24 and 28 seconds if the 
loading is at the rear. In other words, production will 
be cut from 180 dipper loads per hour to 150 or possibly 
as low as 128 per hour. Consequently, one of the 
essential requirements for high-shovel production is to 
so place the wagons or trucks that the swing of the 
shovel will be as short as possible. 
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For materials which clear the dipper freely the dnmp- 
ing time should not, in general, exceed an average of 
about one sec ond, but sticky, adhesive materials require 
much skill on the part of the operator, if the average 
dumping time is to be held down to two or three seconds. 
A slow or inexperienced operator may readily consume 
two or three times as much time per dipper load. 
Daily production in very sticky or adhesive materials 
may therefore be as low as for poorly blasted rock. 

The general tendency among highway grading con- 
tractors s¢ems to be to do too little blasting as well as 
too little clearing and grubbing. It is not uncommon 
to find power shovels producing only about one-half 
the output which would have been possible had the 
blasting been well done. In materials which are too 
hard to ) dig readily without blasting, a good powder man 
is indispensable for satisfactory production. 

In shallow cuts attention should be given to the time 
required to move the shovel forward. A modern 
crawler-type shovel in good condition can be moved 
forward in 15 seconds. If an average of 30 seconds is 
required, either the operator is slow or else the mecha- 
nism needs attention. The old-style wheel-traction 
type operating on mats will ordinarily require from 
five to seven times as long to move. ‘This is a severe 
handicap where much shallow cutting is involved. In 
shallow cuts keeping the boom lower than normal and 
the shovel well forward will facilitate filling the dipper, 
while in deep cuts the boom should be kept high and 
the shovel well back from the face. 

On the jobs studied an inadequate supply or poor 
operation of hauling equipment, or both, were the most 
frequent causes of slow-shovel operation in good com- 
mon excavation. Trimming to grade and dressing 
slopes was the second most prolific cause for extending 
the time required per dipper load. 

If the highest possible shovel production is to be 
secured, vehicles must be exchanged within the time 
required to handle one dipper load, or in good common 
from about 12 to 18 seconds. To operate the hauling 
equipment so as to meet this requirement is practical 
under ordinary field conditions, providing each vehicle 
can carry two or more dipper loads per load. It is not 
possible to so synchronize the operation of the hauling 
equipment that high production can be maintained 
consistently if only one dipperful is carried per load. 


NUMBER OF HAULING UNITS NEEDED REQUIRES CAREFUL 
CONSIDERATION 


Since the shovel can, in general, only dig material 
when vehicles are in position to receive it, the adequacy 
of the hauling equipment has a very decided effect on 
production. The number of hauling units of any 
given kind which are required varies almost directly 
as the length of haul which generally varies between 
rather wide limits and often at rapid, irregular rates. 
The characteristics which affect the rate at which the 
material can be dug by the shovel sometimes 
change with unexpected frequency. 
fore, it is found inadvisable to attempt to maintain 
an exact balance between the hauling equipment 
supplied and that just needed to maintain the highest 
rate of production at the shovel. Consequently, il. 
many instances a definite number of hauling units d 
sent out and maintained on the job until it is completeh 
The result is that on very short hauls some of the 


also 
In practice, there- 


equipment is idle or working at slow rate, while on the 
longer hauls not enough equipment is av ailable to keek 
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the shovel at a high rate of production. The question 
thus becomes one of determining what hauling equip- 
ment should be sent out in order to complete the job 
at the lowest possible cost. 

Since it is general practice to maintain a fairly 
definite number of hauling units on the job, the utili- 
zation of the otherwise idle time on the short hauls 
therefore becomes a matter of considerable importance. 
At present, the general practice is to begin the fill at 
the nearest point of the cut, so that as the work pro- 
ceeds the distance between the shovel and the dump 
continually increases. The result is that a large por- 
tion of the hauling equipment is idling when the cut is 
begun, but before the end is reached the shovel is 
waiting a considerable portion of the time. A better 
method which can frequently be employed is to begin 
the fill at the balance point or a sufficient distance 
away from the beginning of the cut, so that as the 
work proceeds the dump and the shovel will both 
progress in the same direction and with a haul sufficient 
to utilize the full equipment to the best advantage. 
Whenever possible the placing of fills should be so 
planned that the idle-time loss for the hauling equip- 
ment will be reduced to a minimum. Surplus teams 
may often be used with fresnoes to do cleaning-up work 
usually done with the shovel. 

Various types of hauling equipment are used with 
the power shovel, the most common of which are teams 
and bottom-dump wagons, motor trucks, and large 
tractor-drawn bottom-dump wagons. Teams are used 
more frequently than any other type, and in general, are 
very satisfactory for short to moderate hauls. The time 
required for turning, dumping, and maneuvering is rela- 
tively short and their average round-trip speed fairly 
constant at from about 220 to 240 feet per minute over 
a wide range of road conditions. On jobs which have 
very wide variations in the lengths of haul, and espe- 
cially if the longer hauls involve considerable quanti- 
ties, the use of teams is apt to be uneconomical unless 
the conditions are such that either extra teams can be 
hired as needed or else that when the shorter hauls are 
reached the otherwise idle teams can be satisfactorily 
utilized on wheeler or fresno work. 

Some of the difficulties of team hauling, especially 
for the longer hauls, would no doubt be reduced by a 
more general use of the 2-cubic-yard three-horse 
wagons. Where team hauling is used the daily cost of 
remaining idle may readily reach one half the normal 
daily operating cost. Consequently, with a team 
outfit it is generally very important that work be 
carried on whenever it is at all practicable to do so. 


CONCLUSIONS REACHED CONCERNING TRUCK AND TRACTOR 
OPERATION 

Heavy trucks, on the other hand, are apt to prove 
expensive on very short hauls. Three or five ton trucks 
are rather generally used in some sections. Where the 
prevailing hauls are moderate to long and the road, 
dump, and cut can be suitably maintained, these vehicles 
give good service. Trucks should be equipped with a 
quick-acting dumping mechanism which will raise the 
body toahigh angle. Since operating room is restricted 
on most construction jobs, trucks with a short wheel 
base are generally found to turn faster both at the dump 
and the shovel—a very important matter on short-haul 
work where speed is of but minor importance. On 
long hauls speed becomes an extremely important 
element. Yet many jobs have been found where the 
road conditions were such that the average round-trip 
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speed of the trucks was as low as 300 or 400 feet per 
minute. 

Except where the trucks were equipped with pneu- 
matic tires no job has yet been found where trucks of 
this class could consistently maintain an average round- 
trip speed of over 8 miles an hour, or about 700 feet a 
minute. Generally the speed has been below 6 miles 
an hour. Where heavy trucks are used more attention 
to road conditions would be profitable, as would the use 
of the dual-type pneumatic tires for the rear wheels. 
Whenever the turning time on short-haul work is long 
and the operating speed relatively low, the output of 
the truck can usually be considerably increased by back- 
ing the loaded vehicle to the dump and returning it for- 
ward to the shovel. Cases have been found where this 
method proved advantageous up to a haul of over 800 
feet. On very short hauls the output of the truck can 
sometimes be almost doubled in this way. 

Bottom-dump wagons of 5 and 6 cubic yards capacity 
drawn by crawler tractors have been found to be very 
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efficient under a wide variety of conditions. Usually 
two of these wagons can be drawn by one good 10-ton 
crawler-type tractor. A good tractor operator can 
handle one of these’ trains effectively under conditions 
encountered in ordinary highway grading work. While 
the operating speed is rather low—about 275 to 325 
feet per minute—the dumping and turning time is low, 
so that two of these trains can ordinarily handle the 
full ouput of a 34-yard shovel up to a haul of from 600 
to 800 feet in good common excavation, and to a cor- 
respondingly greater distance in material which is 
more difficult to dig. Each additional train will 
extend the hauling distance by from 800 to 1,000 feet. 
Where crawler tractors are used to draw large dump 
wagons, only skilled operators who will take an interest 
in the work should be employed. Since the number of 
tractor trains required for the economical operation of 
the ordinary highway grading job rarely exceeds three, 
it is very important that they be maintained in proper 
condition and operated with great regularity. 
Power-shovel operation in highway grading work 
involves a large number of repetitive operations. The 
dipper must be loaded, swung, and spotted over the 
hauling unit, the load dumped, and the dipper then 
returned for another load. From time to time the 
shovel must be moved forward or maneuvered so as to 
keep it within easy digging reach of the material. The 
hauling units must be brought into position and 
loaded, the load hauled to the dump—at the dump 
turning and backing is often necessary. The load must 
then be dumped and the vehicle returned to the cut 
where turning and maneuvering is frequently necessary 
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to get into position for receiving another load. As these 
operations are repeated over and over again throughout 
the day, it is clear that if a few seconds, or even a 
fraction of a second, are regularly lost on any one opera- 
tion, the total loss during the course of the day will be 
arge. If an operator working regularly on a 20-second 
cycle slows up only just enough to regularly add one 
second to each of the major operations of loading, 
swinging, dumping, and returning the dipper, the out- 
put will be cut from three to two and one half dippers 
per minute. Or, if the regular unhampered output is 
90 wagonloads per hour, and the drivers of the hauling 
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units slow down so as to delay the shovel only five 
seconds each time in getting into place to be loaded, then 
the output will be cut to 80 loads per hour. 

Definite stops are, of course obvious and every con- 
tractor makes more or less determined efforts to elimi- 
nate or reduce them. But a power-shovel outfit may 
operate all day without a single definite stop and yet 
not produce more than half the yardage it is capable of 
producing simply because the management is not 
aware of the effect on production of the constant loss 
of seconds or even fractions of seconds in the numerous 
repetitive operations. 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE OPERATING CYCLE 


The operating cycle of the power shovel consists of 


the consecutive actions of (1) loading the dipper, (2) 
swinging it over the wagon or other hauling unit, (3) 


dumping it, and (4) swinging it back to loading posi- 
tion. From time to time the shovel must also be 
moved forward so as to keep within easy digging reach 
of the face of the cut. This, however, is not a part of 
the regular operation cycle, but rather a necessary 
interruption, the relative frequency of which varies 
principally with the depth of the cut. 

Efficiency in power-shovel operation is dependent 
on the operator and on the shovel itself. A first-class 
operator may be able to secure fair production with an 
old or a second-rate shovel, but a poor operator is a 
heavy handicap even with the very best equipment. 
It is hoped the records of performance which this series 
of papers contains may help constructors to increase 
their present rates of shovel production and the power- 
shovel manufacturers to so perfect their shovels as to 
meet still better those conditions which are prerequl- 
site to high rates of production. 

It has been stated that under ordinary field condi- 
tions the fastest obtainable operating cycle in good 
common excavation in the neighborhood of 15 
seconds when the swing is 90°. The importance of 
approaching this limit as closely as possible can hardly 
be overstated. A 15-second cycle consistently main- 
tained will yield the large output of 240 dipper loads 
an hour. To attain a 15-second cycle it is necessary to 
load the dipper regularly in 4 to 5 seconds, to swing it 
over the wagon in 4 to 5 seconds, to dump it in 1 to 
1% seconds, and return it again to loading position in 
4 to 5 seconds. Lengthening the cycle time to 20 
seconds drops the output to 180 dipper loads an hour— 
a reduction of 25 per cent. If the cycle is lengthened 
to 25 seconds, the best the shovel can turn out is 144 
dipper loads an hour, while if a 30-second cycle obtains 
the output can not exceed 120 dipper loads. 

The difference between operation on, let us say, a 
15-second cycle and on a 20-second cycle is often a 
matter of a second or so in loading, a slight hesitation 
during the swing, with perhaps a bit of delay in spot- 
ting over the wagon—delays which may not be noticed 
except with the aid of extended stop-watch readings. 
It is not surprising to find that slow operators are 
sometimes rated as fast because the contractor has 
nothing definite with which to compare their work and 
to find that fast operators are sometimes being dis- 
credited because job conditions or methods of job 
management over which they have no control hold 
down the output. 


1s 


Examples of the full operating-cycle time where load- 
ing was at the side of the shovel are shown in Figures | 
to 5. A detailed analysis of each of the four parts of 
the operating cycle seems advisable in order to estab- 
lish more clearly the parts played, respectively, by the 
operator, the machine, and the material in determining 
and controlling the rate of production. This will be 
followed by a somewhat similar analysis of the addi- 
tional factors affecting production which are more or 
less completely under the control of the management. 

The first activ itv of the operating cvcle is loading the 
dipper and its effectiveness is dependent on the size of 
the load and the time taken in securing it. To sacri- 
fice, say, 10 per cent of the size of the dipper load in 
order to increase the number of dippers by 10 per cent 
results in a loss in material dug and smaller loads for the 
hauling units. The smaller the time of loading the 
dipper as compared with the time of the entire cycle, 
the greater is the importance of securing a full dipper. 
It is more important to try for a full dipper when the 
swing is long than when it is short. In very shallow cuts 
alow boom will aid in securing a fuller dipper, as will a 
high boom in a deep cut. 

In making these studies determinations have been 
made as to the number of dipper loads and quantity of 
material moved under various conditions. Quantities 
were determined from careful cross-sectioning and are 
thought to be large enough to represent average condi- 


tions. Table 1 gives the results obtained on several 
jobs. Fora so-called 34-yard bucket having a capacity 


of approximately three-fourths cubic yard when struck 
horizontally in line with the top of the teeth and the top 
of rear edge, the average dipper load may vary from 0.3 
to 0.8 cubic yard, depending on the material and the 
skill of the operator. In fair to good common reason- 
ably free from roots and bowlders, a good operator work- 
ing under favorable conditions should dig an average of 
0.5 or 0.6 cubic yard per dipper load. In poorly blasted 
rock or shale, very rooty and stumpy soils, and certain 
tough, moist clays, the average load may be only 0.35 
cubic yard or even less in exceptional cases. In shallow 
cuts the average load is likely to be low. Materials 
which bulk considerably when broken up or which lack 
cohesion, and will not heap up on the dipper, are apt to 
show a low average yield per dipper load. 

In general, the largest average dipper load can be 
secured from cuts of moderate depth, from 5 to 7 feet 
being perhaps the most advantageous in materials not 
needing to be blasted. The size of the dipper load is 


sometimes affected by the position in which the hauling 
In loose, friable materials which spill 


units are loaded. 
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Fic. 1.—DIaGRAM SHOWING PERCENTAGE OF SHOVEL CYCLES 
PERFORMED IN VARIOUS TIME INTERVALS. BASED ON 383 
CompLete Cycues (4 GREATER THAN 40 SECONDS) OF A 34- 
YarRD SHOVEL WORKING IN AN 8144-Foot Cut or BLASTED 
SHALE AND LOADING TRUCKS AT SIDE. AVERAGE TIME PER 
Cyc.e, 18.9 SECONDS 
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Fic. 2.—D1aGRAM SHOWING PERCENTAGE OF SHOVEL CYCLES 
PERFORMED IN VARIOUS TIME INTERVALS. BASED ON 1,058 
CompeLetTeE Cycies (43 WERE Over 40 SECONDS AND NOT 
SHOWN) OF A 34-YARD SHOVEL WORKING IN 1 TO 5 FEET o1 
a STICKY CLAY AND WITH AN ANGLE OF SWING OF FROM 45 
To 90°. AVERAGE TIME PER CycLe, 23.9 SECONDS 
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Fig. 3.—Di1aGRAM SHOWING PERCENTAGE OF SHOVEL CYCLES 
PERFORMED IN Various TIME INTERVALS. BASED ON 204 
CompLeTE Cycites (5 WERE Over 40 SECONDS AND NOT 
SHOWN) OF A 34-YARD SHOVEL WORKING IN FROM 8 INCHES 
to 2 Feet or LoamMy CLAY WITH AN ANGLE OF SWING OF 
FROM 45° To 90°. AVERAGE TIME PER CycLE, 20 SECONDS 
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Fic. 4.—DiaGram SHOWING PERCENTAGE OF SHOVEL CYCLES 
PERFORMED IN Various TIME INTERVALS. BaAsED ON 734 
CompLeTE CycLes (3 WERE Over 40 SECONDS AND NOT 
SHown) or a 1%-YarpD SHOVEL WORKING IN 2 To 6 FEET OF 
Ciay with A Few Bow.pers. LENGTH or Swina, 45° To 
90°. AVERAGE TIME PER CYCLE 20.3 SEcoNDs 
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Kic. 5.—DIaAGRAM SHOWING PERCENTAGE OF SHOVEL 


CYCLES 


PERFORMED IN VARIOUS TIME INTERVALS. BASED ON 1,322 
ComMPLETE CycLes (20 WERE OVER 40 SECONDS 
SHOWN) oF A 1%-Yarp SHOVEL WORKING IN FROM 1 TO 6 
SWING OF 
From 45° tro 90°. AvERAGE TIME PER CycLE, 22 SECONDS 


FEET OF CLAY WITH A FEW BOWLDERS WITH 


A 


AND 


NOT 


TABLE 1.—Number of dipper loads and quantity of material 


moved under various conditions 





’ Quan- 
Pype of | Capa Character of material ‘tity 
Snover ity moved 
Cu. y Cu. yds 
Steam ’, Light moist clay, free from roots and 57 
tone 
Do sf ‘ 114 
Do 4 dc 85 
Do ia lay, with some shale 65 
Do 4 | Le th 25 per cent loose rock 19 
Do a4 do 63 
Do 3,  Sand-clay 49 
Do 4 do 93 
Do 3, | Loamy to hard clay 49 
Do 3,  Loamy to sandy clay 50 
Do a4 Loamy to clay 60 
Do ; le : 39 
Do a4 (7 neiss-gr inite, poorly blasted OR5 
Do 4 Wet sticky clay, with a few stumps 1, 167 
Do « Moist to wet sand-clay 1, 468 
Do ; Sandstone, well blasted : 219 
Do 4 do 1, 120 
Do 4 Moist clay, with a few small surface 518 
widers 
Do 34 ~=6Very wet clay 588 
Do 3, Wet clay, with small stumps 100 
Do 3, Sandy gravel, with some hard chunks 1, 683 
f shale 
Do 4 Dry loamy clay Be 162 
Do % ao 29 
Do s | Granite-gneiss, poorly blasted 1, 335 
Gas 3,  Loamy clay, moist, with a few roots 356 
Do 1144 | Sandstone, blasted 1, 840 
Do ] Dry clay, with a few bowlders 1, 523 
Do 1%. Dry clay, with surface bowlders 635 
Do 14, 70 per cent large bowlders and 30 per 381 
cent dry clay 
Do 14g 10 per cent dry clay, 20 per cent loose | 2,759 
rock, 70 per cent solid rock, blasted. | 
Do 14 Wet sticky clay, with a few surface 1, 364 
bowlders 
Do 14g 20 per cent dry clay, with 80 per cent | 474 
sandstone, well blasted 
Steam 34 Sandy clay and clay loam, with some 1, 555 
stone 
Gas 34 | 80 per cent sandstone, poorly blasted, 363 
with 20 per cent clay | 
Do 34 do 3, 010 
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readily, a long swing and especially loading near the 
limiting height to which the shovel can reach is certain 
to reduce the amount of material moved per dipper load. 
Since the rate of operation in materials of this kind 
should be around 200 dippers an hour, even small dif- 
ferences in the size of the dipper load become important. 
rT’ 4 pd 
Three cases were studied where the contractors in a 
laudable effort to secure a large yardage per dipper 
load had replaced regular 34-yard dippers with 1\4%- 
yard dippers. This proved a decided handicap, except 
possibly in extremely soft and easy digging, as the 
power was insufficient to force the large dipper into the 
material. Not only was the production less than the 


normal for a regular °4-cubic yard shovel, but time 
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Fic. 6.—D1aGramM SHOWING PERCENTAGE OF LOADING OPERA- 
TIONS PERFORMED IN VARIOUS TIME INTERVALS. BASED ON 
204 LoapinGs or A 3%4-YarD Dipper (3 WERE OVER 32 
SEcONDs) IN A 1% To 2 Foot Curt or Loamy Ciay. AVERAGE 
Time, 6.1 SECONDS 
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Fic. 7.—DIaGRAM SHOWING PERCENTAGE OF LOADING OPERA- 
TIONS PERFORMED IN VARIOUS TIME INTERVALS. BASED ON 
1,058 Loapincs (18 WerRE Over 32 Seconpbs) oF A 34-YARD 
DiperER WORKING IN 1.TO 5 Feet or Sticky CLay. AVERAGE 
Time, 10.29 SEconps 
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TIME LOADING DIPPER - SECONDS 
Fic. 8.—DIaGRAM SHOWING PERCENTAGE OF LOADING OPERA- 
TIONS PERFORMED IN VARIOUS TiME INTERVALS. BaAsEpD 
on 658 LoapinGs (16 Were Over 32 SEcoNDsS) oF A 34-YARD 


SHOVEL WORKING IN 2 To 6 FEET or Sticky CLAY. AVERAGE 
Time, 12.2 Seconps 


losses due to breakage and repairs were high. This 
seems to indicate that for general highway work in- 
creased production is not to be had by increasing the 
size of the dipper above that for which the shovel is 
designed. 

The time required to load the dipper often varies 
considerably from the average, as shown in Figures 6 
to 12 and Tables 2 to 4. Each of the graphs shown 
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covers a number of observations and shows the number 
of times the dipper was loaded in any given number of 
seconds. They show that a few of the loading times 
took very much longer than the others and reduced the 
average very materially. 
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TIME LOADING DIPPER - SECONDS 
Fig. 9.—DIAGRAM SHOWING PERCENTAGE OF LOADING OPERA- 
TIONS PERFORMED IN VARIOUS TIME INTERVALS. BASED ON 
1,322 Loapines (15 Were Over 32 Seconps) or a 1\%- 
YarD DippER WoRKING IN 14 To 5 FEET oF CLay AND LOAM 
With a Few Bow.pers. AVERAGE TIME, 9.67 SECONDS 
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Fic. 10.—DrIaGRaAM SHOWING PERCENTAGE OF LOADING OPERA- 
TIONS PERFORMED IN VARIOUS TIME INTERVALS. BASED 
on 763 Loapines (21 Were Over 32 Seconps) oOF;A 
34-YarD DippER WORKING IN 1 To 41% Feet or Licut Loam. 
AVERAGE TIME 16.5 SECONDS 
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Fig. 11.—D1aGram SHow1na PERCENTAGE OF LOADING OPER- 
ATIONS PERFORMED IN VARIOUS TiME INTERVALS. BASED 
oN 383 LoapinGs (6 WERE Over 32 Seconps) or A 34-YARD 
Dipper WORKING IN AN 8 To 9 Foot Cut or BLASTED SHALE. 
AVERAGE TIME 6.9 SECONDS 


Figure 6 shows a job in loamy clay where the per- 
formance was excellent. A comparatively large num 
ber of dipper loads were secured in four seconds. The 
average loading time was 6.1 seconds, and there were 
only a relatively small number of dipper loads which 
took a long time to secure—an indication that a good, 
consistent operator was handling the shovel. The 
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Fig. 12.— DIAGRAM SHOWING PERCENTAGE OF LOADING OPER- 
ATIONS PERFORMED IN Various TIME INTERVALS. BASED 
ON 734 LoapiINnGs or 1!14-YArD SHOVEL WORKING IN 2144 TO 
7 Feet or Ciay Wir a Few Bow.pers 


average time during this study for the full cycle of 
loading, dumping, and return, however, was 20 seconds, 
since the swing was rather long and the material suf- 
ficiently moist to hang somewhat in the dipper. 


JOB CONDITIONS DETERMINE WHETHER MORE THAN ONE PASS 
OF DIPPER IS JUSTIFIED 

Special attention is drawn to Figures 9 and 11 as 

examples of good, consistent operation. In the case 

shown in Figure 8, work was in somewhat sticky clay 

in which it was hard to secure a full load. In about 





Light Work WHERE More THAN THE AVERAGE AMOUNT 
oF TiME 1s REQUIRED TO FILL THE DIPPER 


50 per cent of the cases observed, one lift of the dipper 
was used to secure a load, and in these cases the dipper 
load was secured in an average of less than seven 
seconds. In the remaining cases, two or three or even 
four passes were made to fill the dipper to the satis- 
faction of the shovel runner. The result was an 
occasional exterision of the time required in filling the 
dipper to as much as a full minute. The average 
time for all of the studies was 12.2 seconds. Figures 
6, 9, and 12 show the results where the operator 
regularly made only one pass with the shovel, loading 
whatever he was able to secure. In these figures are 
noted the small number of very long readings, and 
such as occurred were due principally to stumps or 
heavy rocks. 

Table 2 shows the time required in making two or 
more passes to load the dipper where the shovel was 
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operating in ordinary gravelly clay in moist to wet 
condition. The average time for loading the dipper 
when only one pass was necessary was 7.2 seconds. 
When two passes were required the time rose to 14.1 
seconds and to 21.2 seconds for three passes. Thus, 
ach additional pass increased the time required to 
load the dipper by 95 per cent above the time required 
where only one pass was necessary. 





Loose, Dry ‘MATERIAL FALLING FROM Top OF DIPPER 


TABLE 2.—Time required in making multiple passes in loading 
dipper in a moist to wet gravelly clay 


Number | Average 


a ee Pe of time per 
Number of pass observa- | dipper 
tions load 

Seconds 
l 1, 332 72 
2 298 14.) 
3 82 21.2 
i 32 27.6 
rotal or average 1, 744 9.4 


But production is the product of the number of 
dipper loads and the average quantity per dipper load. 
Consequently, the value of making additional passes 
is dependent on the amount of material which such 
passes will add to the dipper load and the speed at 
which the shovel is operating. If a 34-yard shovel is 
operating in fairly good common in which the average 
dipper load is about 0.5 cubic yard of material as 
measured in place, and the average operating cycle 
is 20 seconds, then production is at an average rate of 
0.025 cubic yard per second. If a second pass to fill 
an occasional dipper is to be profitable, it must serve to. 
increase the dipper load at least at this rate, for the time 
required to make the extra pass. Thus, if six seconds 
are required to make an e:.cra pass under the above 
conditions, it would not be warranted unless at least 
0.15 cubic yard could be added to the load. In other 
words, whenever the first pass secured as much as 
three-fourths of an average dipper load a second pass 
would not be warranted, considering the case from the 
viewpoint of shovel output alone. 


NOT POSSIBLE TO FORMULATE DEFINITE RULES OF FbROCEDURE 


Definite rules can not be formulated since each 
operation is interrelated with many other possible 
conditions surrounding the entire job. It is possible 
to show the principles which apply and by means of 
which the proper procedure can be determined. It 
has been stated that the importance of securing a full 
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dipper load is greatest when the time required to load 
the dipper is in smallest ratio to the total shovel cycle, 
and vice versa. Therefore, more attention to securing 
a large dipper load is justified when loading at the rear 
of the shovel than when the loading is at the side. In 
shallow cuts, where much skimming is required, dipper 
loads are almost certain to average a low quantity. 
Keeping the boom lower than normal will generally 
help in securing larger loads. On such work a con- 
siderable nmount of time is consumed in moving the 
shovel. If there is any considerable amount of it, 
the contractor may well consider the advisibility of 
using some other method on such portion of the work. 

It is not possible to state categorically that any one 
system of operation is always to be preferred. In the 
case illustrated by Figure 8 the swing was long and 
there was not enough hauling equipment on the job; 
so lengthening the dipper cycle in order to secure a full 
dipper load did not, in fact, subtract much from the 
shovel output, while it tended to insure a full wagon- 
load every trip which increased the job output. In 
the cases shown in Figures 9 and 12 the shovel was a 
14-yard machine and two full dippers overloaded the 
wagons. As long as the operator could get one full 
dipper load out of two, he could send the wagons to the 
dump well loaded without making multiple passes. 
On this job the wagon supply, generally speaking, was 
above average so that fast operation was desirable. 

But, aside from the conditions prevailing on these 
two jobs and the rates attained, these two figures show 
several of the general characteristics of what, under 
normal working conditions, would be good operation 
and poor operation. A good operator working in 
anything like good material under favorable conditions 
of depth and face of cut obtains a loading diagram for 
his dipper like those in Figures 6,9, and 12. A poor 
operator always has an operating record more or less 
like those in Figures 8 and 10. On the jobs represented 
by the first set of graphs the shovel was so handled that 
the desired load was obtained quickly with one pass of 
the shovel. On the jobs represented by the second set 
the rate was slower, and frequently two, three, or more 
passes were made to fill the shovel. 

SLOW LOADING MAY BE CAUSED BY SEVERAL FACTORS 

The position of the shovel with reference to the face 
of cut is in no small degree responsible for the repeated 
passes some shovel runners make in filling the dipper. 
The dipper is actuated by two separate and distinct 
motions—one, known as the “‘hoist,’’ tends to raise the 
dipper in a vertical circle about the point of intersec- 
tion of the boom and the dipper stick, while the other, 
known as the ‘‘crowd,” controls the length of the 
radius of the are in which the “hoist’’ moves the dipper. 
In loading, the ‘“‘crowd”’ is used to force the dipper 
against the face of the cut, and on the swing to spot 
the dipper correctly over the hauling unit. When the 
dipper stick is in a vertical position the combined 
motion of the “crowd” and the “hoist” can drive the cut- 
ting edge of the dipper almost straight forward several 
feet, and when the dipper stick is horizontal the crowd 
serves to hold the cutting edge of the dipper hard into 
the bank. 

When loading the dipper from a bank less than 2 feet 
high, direct thrust forward into the bank is required, 
while on a bank 6 or more feet high the loading is 
generally best done by a longer swinging motion in 
which a comparatively thin slice is cut from the bank. 
For some reason it appears to be difficult to find opera- 
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tors who will perform both operations equally well. 
To make the shovel function smoothly where the bank 
is low, it must stand close to the bank with the boom 
somewhat lower than normal and must be moved for- 
ward frequently. This is because the forward thrust 
of the dipper resulting from the proper combination of 
the ‘‘hoist’’ and ‘‘crowd”’ only reaches a relatively 
short distance. Cutting from a high bank is best done 
after the dipper has begun to turn definitely upward in 
its swing, which requires that the shovel should stand 
well back from the bank with the boom high. The 
superintendent who will watch this matter closely and 
drill his shovel runners in the proper positioning of the 
shovel for effective dipper loading will find the results 
gratifying. 

In addition to these causes of slow loading, viz, poor 
handling of the dipper itself and improper position of 
the shovel with reference to the face of the cut, the 
material itself is responsible for a good deal of slow 
digging. Banks composed of good-sized rocks em- 
bedded in a stiff clay are particularly troublesome. 
The runner can not see such rocks, and when the dipper 
strikes one it may be necessary to draw back and try 
again. Often two or three passes must be made 
sometimes twice that many——before either a load 
loose material is secured or the exact position of the 
rock defined so that it can be picked up. 

Tables 3 and 4 show something of the effect of the 
material on the time required for filling the dipper. 
Table 3 contains a few good illustrations of fast work 
in good common by shovel No. 1. A comparison of 
these tables will give a very fair impression of the dif- 
ference between work in good ground and work in 
difficult material. They do not show the quantities 
moved, but, in general, fast operation in good material 
was accompanied by large dipper loads and the quantity 
decreased with difficulty in loading as indicated by the 
time factor. 

TABLE 3.—Effect of material on time required to load a 34-yard 


dipper as indicated by one-hour stop-watch studies with same 
operator throughout on each shovel 


SHOVEL NO. 1 


Time to H . 7} 
Kind end character of material load eignt 
face 
dipper 

Seconds Feet 
Light sandy loam, free from roots and stones 3.3 10.0 
do 3.3 7.0 
Loamy clay, free from roots and stones 4.5 6.5 
Do. ss 4.7 6.0 
Do 4. 10.0 
Light clay and loam top soil, no roots or stones 4.9 2.0 
Light clay with small amount of soft shale 5.0 5.0 
Loam ..-- 5.3 5. 0 
L ight clay, free from roots and stones 5. 6 10.0 
Light clay with small amount of shale 5.7 10. 0 
Do 5.8 4.0 
Light clay with incre ising amount of shale 5.9 7.0 
Loamy clay, with some roots 6.0 6.5 
Ordinary clay, free from roots and stone Ss 6.2 4.5 
Loamy Clay 6.5 0. 3-1. 5 
Light clay and soft shale 6.6 8. 0 
Loamy clay with loose rock in old roadbed 8.2 2.0 
Clay with 50 per cent loose shale 10.7 6.5 
Hard clay with loose rock in old roadbed 15.9 | 0.25-2.5 
Hard clay with loose rock e 16.3 2.0 


SHOVEL NO. 2 


Light, loamy clay, no stones or roots 


5.2 5.5 

_ Ki 5.3 4.0 
Light clay, free from stones or roots 5.7 4.0 
Light clay, practically free from roots and stones 6.0 3.5 
Light clay with old hard roadbed on one side 6.7 6.0 
6.9 4.0 
Light to medium cl: Ly 7.5 4.5 
Clay and soft shale. 8.2 2.0 
Light clay with small amount of rock, side hill cut 9. 2 0-4. 0 
Clay and soft shale ‘ 9.4 7.0 
Sandstone, soft e nough { toe rumble i in hand... 1.0 11.0 
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TABLE 4.—Time required to load dipper in various kinds of mate- 
rial. Each entry shows the number of one-hour studies in which 
the average time of loading fell within the range indicated. 
Studies were made on a great many typical jobs 


ordinary 
rials 
shale, 
bowlders, 


ard or tough clay with 


rocks, etc. 


sandy, grav- 
le materials, 
asted rock, 


feet of hard 


frost on surface. 


rock, 


etc. 


Average time to 
load dipper (sec- 
onds) 







clays, 
» 


soils, and friabie mate 
ary clay with some 


rock, shale, etc. 
lers, hardpan, etc. 


tough clays, etc. 





-gravel in 6 to 9 foot 





practi ally free from roots, 









with few roots or loose 


rock, ete. 
rock, soft shale, and hard 


Loam, loamy 
loose rock and 


eut with : 








Fairly hard or tough clays 
Mixtures of clay and loose 


Poorly blasted rock or shale, 


Well-blasted 
Fairly well bl 


Clay 


3 to 4... l 

oe 7 

5 to6 IS 

ON 2 18 

i) on 12 

8 to 9... . 5 1] 

9 to 10. _ 13 6 
10 to ll 26 6 2 
11 to 12.. ‘ . ‘ 21 4 
12 to 13... 1] ’ 
13 to 14 ie 7 f 
|, ee ; in) 
15 to 16..... : 2 ee 3 
16 to 17... . vey ee 2 
17 to 18... ee ie ‘. 
18 to 19- : Ss es, Sees! ee es eae 7 4 
19 to 20_. eG Rees 6 

20 to 22 l 
22 to 24... oad 

AES He eA eee Oe ] 7 
26 to 28_. i ~ ae ee ‘ 4 
28 to 30... 

30 to 35 

35 to 40 


ae dl 
_ — & 


Average time of 
loading in sec- 
onds.. ‘ical 


to 
~_ 
_ 
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LARGE ANGLE OF SWING CAUSES CONSIDERABLE TIME LOSSES 


Figures 13 to 15 show the time consumed in making 
the swing and returning the dipper for various angles 
of swing on three jobs. Under perfect operating con- 
ditions curves showing the rate of swing would probably 
be straight lines except for the influence of acceleration. 
That the points for one set of final observations do not 
all fall on the same line is due to the fallibillity of the 
operator and the many other factors influencing per- 
formance; each individual swing ordinarily being sub- 
jected to a set of conditions different in some particular 
from the others. 

The curves have not been projected to intercept the 
x-axis, since measurements were not made of the time 
loss in accelerating the dipper, but inspection of these 
and other graphs not shown indicates that the z- 
intercept or lag in getting the dipper started on the 
swing is variable for different shovels. It appears that 
the types of shovels with a slow-swing speed have a 
shorter lag, so that the actual time required for the 
swing and return, as shown in Table 5, is often as short 
or shorter for the slow-speed types so long as the angle 
of swing is small, but on the longer swings the higher 
speed types are considerably faster. Figures 16, 17, 
and 18 also show the variations found in the swing 
and return time under actual field operation. 

The portion of the swing and return time which 
has here, for want of a better term, been designated 
as the “lag’’ is evidently the sum of two or more 
factors. Time is required for the operator to react 
and manipulate the necessary mechanism, and it is 
also required to accelerate the shovel and its load 
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TABLE 5.—Comparison of combined swing and return time for va- 


rLOUs types of power shovels 


(The values are averages from field studies under ordinary operating conditions] 


— : Gas Steam Gas and Gas 
‘ shovel shovel air shovel shovel 
Seconds Seconds Seconds | Seconds 
20°... : , , 8. 2 8.0 2 5.7 
60°. . 10.4 9.0 9.9 8.4 
90 12.5 10.0 11.5 11.2 
120° 14.6 11.0 13. 2 13.9 
180 19. 0 12.9 16.5 19.3 
240° 23. 4 14.9 19.8 24.8 
270 25 15.9 21.5 27.5 





HANDLING DirFicuLT MATERIAL GREATLY INCREASES THE 
Cycie TIME 


from rest and again to decelerate it at the end of 
the swing. While it is very difficult to separate the 
lag into its purely personal and mechanical factors, 
the studies show very conclusively that the personal 
element involved is sufficiently large to warrant care- 
ful consideration because of its effect on the rate of 
production. For a good operator these reaction lags 
are small—generally less than one second. For a 
slow operator they will run twice this or even more. 
The difference of one or two seconds seems like a 
trifling matter, but the use of an operator who, because 
of these losses, takes 18 seconds where only 15 are 
necessary, reduces the rate of production almost 17 
per cent. ‘To change an operator making a load every 
18 seconds for a man who takes 20 seconds reduces the 
rate of output about 10 per cent. With a good wagon 
supply and production running at a high rate, this 
can easily reduce the value of the output secured from 
$20 to $25 a day—about twice the ordinary wages of a 
first-class operator. It never pays to hire cheap, pooriy 
trained operators on any sort of work requiring fast, 
uniform, consistent operation, and there is no point 
in highway work where this is more true than on 
power shovels. 

Reverting to the swing itself and starting with the 
90° swing (loading at the side of the shovel) which in 
good common and under favorable conditions can be 
done in 15 seconds, an extension of the swing to 180° 
(loading back of the shovel) extends the cycle by from 
three to eight seconds, depending on the type of shovel 
used and the skill of the operator. As a general average 
it may be said that loading behind the shovel extends a 
15-second cycle to 20 seconds, and by so doing reduces 
the attainable rate of output 25 per cent. 
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There is much work where loading at the side of the 
shovel is impossible, largely because of narrow cuts. 
Deep cuts sometimes make loading at thesideimpossible 
if the whole cut is taken out at one operation. In 
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Fic. 13.—INFLUENCE OF ANGLE OF SWING ON TIME oF SWING 
AND ReturRN Basep oN 506 OPERATIONS OF A %34-YARD 
SHoveEL Hanpuina Poorty Buastep Rock. Notre THAT 
THE Points LOcATED FoR TIME OF SWING ARE Mucu More 
IRREGULAR THAN THOSE FOR TIME OF RETURN. THIs Is 
EXPLAINED IN PART BY THE EXTRA CARE REQUIRED IN 
HANDLING BowLperRs. AVERAGE RATE oF SwiINnG 32° PER 
Seconp. AVERAGE Rate or RetuRN 46° PER SEcoND 


general, however, there are many more situations where 
side loading.could be practiced than are now utilized. 
Many contractors apparently feel that there are so 
many places where side loading can not be done that 
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nothing substantial can be gained by training their men 
to utilize such opportunities as occur. The advantage 
of such methods depends largely on the available 
supply of transportation which will be discussed in a 
following article. 

Extending the average swing to 270° is unqualifiedly 
objectionable and especially so where slow-swing shovels 
are used. This extends the cycle to 25 or more seconds 
and correspondingly reduces the rate of output. Such 
operation may be caused by a cab arrangement where 
it is hard for the operator to see out of one side of it. 
To avoid swinging his load over objects he can not see 
clearly and running the risk of dropping material on 
men or animals he can not see, the longer swing is 
sometimes used. Poor vision also interferes with 
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spotting the dipper exactly before dropping the load. 
Hauling units are usually placed for a swing from one 
side. This is important if rock is being handled, for 
while a good operator seldom drops any material it 
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Fic. 14.—INFLUENCE OF ANGLE OF SWING ON TIME OF SWING 
AND Return Basep oN 2,069 OPERATIONS OF A 34-YARD 
SHOVEL WORKING IN CLAYEY GRAVEL. AVERAGE RATE OF 
Swine 37.5° Per Seconp. AVERAGE Rate oF RETURN 
46° Per SEconpD 
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NO 
Fig. 15.—INFLUENCE OF ANGLE OF SWING ON TIME OF SWING 
AND ReturN, BAsep ON 1,788 OPERATIONS OF A 34-YARD 
SHOVEL WoRKING IN GRAVEL AND Loose AND BLASTED 
SHALE. AVERAGE RATE oF Swina, 18° Per Seconp. AVER- 
AGE Rate or Return, 22° Per Seconp 
takes very little to seriously injure a man or an animal. 
As a general rule, it may be said that an average swing 
of much over 180° is the result of improper equipment 
or faulty operating methods, but that occasions may 
arise when it is better to make a few 270° swings than 
to change the loading position of the hauling equipment. 
Table 6 shows the average time used in loading, 
swinging, dumping, and returning the dipper for 
several jobs where the swing ranged from 30° to 270° 
and when the swing was 90° or less. It is apparent 
that when the point of loading and the point of dump- 
ing are within the operator’s vision at the same time 
he can keep his mind far enough ahead of his work so 
that his general reactions are faster and all of his 
operations are conducted with more confidence. As 
he digs his load he determines where he will dump and 
the manipulations necessary in the process. As he 
drops it he determines where he will get the next bite, 
and soon. The saving in time is small per load, but it 


is enough to make considerable difference in the day’s 
run. 
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TaBLE 6.—Time required to load, swing, dump, and return shovel 
on various jobs where the swing varied from 30° to 270° and on 
the same jobs where it did not exceed 90° 


ANGLES OF SWING FROM 30° TO 270° 


Read- 
ings 


Total 
cycle 


Shovel Load Swing Dump, Return 


Number | Seconds Seconds Seco 
2, 033 12.8 4.6 2. 
1, 788 
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Fic. 16.—PrercentaGe or OPERATIONS OF SwincinGc, Dump- 
ING, AND RETURNING PERFORMED IN VARIOUS TIME INTER- 
VALs.! BAsED oN 1,058 CycieEs or A 34-Yarp SHoveL WorkK- 
ING IN Sticky CLAY WITH AN ANGLE oF Swina or FROM 
45° to 90°. Averace Time or Swine 4.42 Seconps. AVER- 
AGE Time oF Dumpina, 4.31 Seconps. AVERAGE TIME OF 
Return, 4.86 Seconps 


1 Each of these curves (figs. 16 to 19) is in reality formed from the sum of a num- 
ber of superimposed curves having the general form of the skewed probability 
curve, but in the interest of clearness the points from actual field readings have 
been connected by straight lines. 
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Fia. 17.—PERCENTAGE OF OPERATIONS OF SWINGING, Dump- 
ING, AND RETURNING PERFORMED IN VARIOUS TIME INTER- 
vALs.! BAsED oN 658 CycLes or A 34-YARD SHOVEL WorK- 
ING IN Sticky CLAY WITH AN ANGLE OF SWING OF FROM 
150° ro 180°. AveraGce Time or Swine, 6.23 Sreconps. 
AVERAGE TIME OF DumpiIna 4.33 SEconps. AVERAGE 
Time oF Return 6.10 SeEconps 

DUMPING THE DIPPER 


The next item in the list going to make up the full 
cycle is discharging the load. This is an operation 
which requires great skill if it is to be done rapidly. 
The load must not be dropped from too great a height 
or the wagon will be damaged, and it must not be 
dropped too soon or too late or much of it will fall 
outside of the wagon. If the load is composed of 
loose common—light loam, sand, loamy clay, or rather 
fine gravel—an experienced shovel runner will drop it 
just as the swing ends and be ready to start the return 
as soon as the dipper comes to a stop. In such ma- 
terial the fast operator really takes no time to drop 
the load, the time consumed being only that needed 
to stop the dipper and then start it on the return 
swing, and this can be done regularly in one second. 
Wet, sticky clays and other adhesive materials often 
require considerable shaking or jarring to get them 
out of the dipper. The time required depends on the 
skill of the operator but more largely on the average 
amount of shaking and jarring necessary to get them 
out of the dipper. It is not unusual to find dumping 
time in sticky materials regularly running as high as 
five or six seconds, though it necessarily varies with the 
degree of adhesiveness of the material. Considerable 
care must be taken by the operator to prevent injury 
to the wagons or trucks, which naturally slows down 
the rate of operation and large chunks often hang or 
wedge in the dipper and require manipulation to re- 
lease them. Roots and stumps are often very trouble- 
some in this respect. 

Table 7 shows how the average dumping time is 
affected by the kind and character of the materials 
found from one-hour stop-watch studies. Figures 16, 
17, and 18 show the time used in dumping material 


ee 


ee ee 
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from the dipper into the wagons or trucks under typical 
conditions. Figure 19 shows the average dumping 
time for a number of classes of material as found from 
the analysis of 10,200 readings secured on 13 different 
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Fig. 18.—PERCENTAGE OF OPERATIONS OF SwinGine, Dump- 
ING, AND RETURNING PERFORMED IN Various TiME INTER- 
VALs. BasepD oN 1,322 Cycites or A 1%-Yarp SHOVEL 
WorkKING IN CLAY with Some BowLDERS WITH AN ANGLE 
oF Swine VARYING FROM 45° to 90°. AvERAGE TIME OF 
Swine, 4.62 Seconps. AveraGe Time or DumpINna, 2.23 
Seconps. AVERAGE TIME oF RETURN 5.49 SECONDS 


jobs with various grades of operators and six different 
makes of shovels. It will be noted that a considerable 
percentage of the operations were performed very 
rapidly. 
CRAWLER-TRACTION SHOVELS HAVE BIG ADVANTAGE IN SPEED 
OF MOVEMENT 

The movement of the shovel within the cut to keep 
within easy reach of the face constitutes a definite 
limitation to uninterrupted repetition of the dipper 
cycle and is a check on production which can not be 
entirely removed. The best that can be done is to 
train the operator to make these moves as expedi- 
tiously as possible. In deep cuts the time required is 
small, generally less than 1 per cent, where shovels 
with the latest crawler-type traction are used. In 
shallow cuts, however, the proportion mounts very 
rapidly and cases where 8 to 10 ga cent of the total 
time is used in moving the shovel are not uncommon, 
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TABLE 7.—Effect of character of material on time required to load 
and dump dipper 


Time | 


. . Obser- to | Time 
Character of material vations dump - ae 
dipper | PI 


Number Seconds Seconds 
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Fig. 19.—NumBer or Dumpina OPERATIONS PERFORMED IN 
Various Time INTERVALS IN DIFFERENT KINDS OF MATERIAL. 
BaseEp ON 10,200 OssERVATIONS ON 13 DIFFERENT JOBS 


especially where the operator is slow or where the 
mechanism isin poor condition. Because of the general 
prevalence of insufficient hauling equipment it has 
become a more or less accepted practice to consider 
the time required for moving the shovel as of no im- 
portance, since it can usually be done while waiting 
for teams or trucks. This may seem like a good way 
of neutralizing an inherent shortcoming of the shovel, 
(Continued on p. 274) 














COMPARATIVE TESTS OF CRUSHED-STONE AND 
GRAVEL CONCRETE IN NEW JERSEY 


REPORT ON COOPERATIVE TESTS CONDUCTED BY THE NEW JERSEY STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION AND 
THE U. S. BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


Reported by F. H. JACKSON, Engineer of Tests, Division of Tests, U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 


Highway Commission, working in cooperation 

with the Bureau of Public Roads, conducted a 
series of concrete tests at the Trenton laboratory of the 
commission, for the purpose of determining the relative 
quality and economy of concrete paving mixtures in 
which 13 different gradations of crushed stone (trap) 
and gravel were used as coarse aggregate. The inves- 
tigation involved the making and testing of approxi- 
mately 150 concrete beams, 8 by 8 by 48 inches in size 
and 250 concrete cylinders 6 by 12 inches in size. 

This report describes in order (1) the various reasons 
which led up to the investigation, (2) the procedure fol- 
lowed, (3) the results secured, and (4) the conclusions 
reached, and makes certain recommendations relative 
to the application of these results. It should be borne 
in mind that this series of tests was initiated for the pur- 
pose of studying the relative merits of two different 
types of coarse aggregate 


[tiem the summer of 1926 the New Jersey State 


Such a condition would not in itself warrant any 
change in the existing methods of proportioning. It 
must be remembered, however, that the arbitrary pro- 
portions which are set are only a means to an end which, 
in this case, is the production of concrete possessing cer- 
tain definite essential physical properties. If a specifi- 
cation is to be considered adequate it must be assumed 
that, as long as the various details of the specifications 
relative to materials and construction processes are 
complied with, concrete of substantially uniform qual- 
ity will be obtained; in other words, that any variation 
in either type or gradation of aggregate within the 
specification limits will not result in any essential 
change in the quality of the product. 

The standard road specifications of the New Jersey 
Highway Commission require that concrete for pave- 
ments shall be mixed in the proportions of 1 part cement 
to 134 parts sand and 3% parts coarse aggregate by 
volume measured in a loose, 





produced under certain con- 


ditions. The results can al 


be interpreted as indicating that 


dry condition. In the de- 


oneaieal termination of the field 


therefore be considered as 
applicable only to the same 
kinds of material, produced 
inasimilar manner. Inorder 
to make possible the draw- 
ing of more general conclu- 
sions as to the effect of type 
and gradation of coarse ag- 


T°: CONCLUSIONS drawn from these tests should 


stone as a type is superior to gravel as coarse 
aggregate for cement concrete pavements, but only as 
indicating that for the particular conditions and kinds 
of materials involved, concrete in which crushed trap 
rock was used showed an average flexural strength 
approximately 12 per cent higher than similar concrete 
in which gravel was used. 
Tests now in progress at the Arlington Laboratory 
using 17 different coarse aggregates give preliminary 
indications that materials similar to those used in this 


mix, the amount of sand is 
proportioned on a dry, loose 
basis; that is, a bulking 
correction ismade. Either 
crushed rock or gravel con- 
forming to certain require- 
ments as to quality and gra- 
dation may be used. This, 


gregate upon the quality of 
concrete a series of tests 
has been started at the 
Arlington laboratory of the 


investigation will give *: 
characteristics of the | 


it belongs. 





ilar results, but also that the 
irticular aggregate 
be fully as important as the type of material to which 


as has been pointed out, 
results in the production of 
more concrete per unit vol- 
ume of cement when gravel 


used may 








bureau. These tests are 
similar to those described here but involve seventeen 
types of coarse aggregate instead of two. It is antici- 
pated that conclusions suitable for general application 
will be justified by these tests, but in the meantime 
those presented here should not be considered as hav- 


ing any application beyond the particular conditions 
involved. 


REASONS LEADING TO INVESTIGATION DISCUSSED 


The practice followed in New Jersey and most other 
States of specifying the same proportions of cement and 
graded aggregate for concrete, regardless of the void 
content of these aggregates, has resulted in securing for 
gravel aggregate an appreciable economic advantage 
due to the increased yield of concrete obtained from the 
gravel aggregate on account of its low void content, 
as well as its lower cost compared with that of 
crushed stone. These facts, together with the other 


natural advantages possessed by gravel, such as the in- 
creased workability of the pe at 1 concrete, have made 
than crushed stone. 


its use in general more economica 





is used as coarse sgegre- 
gate than when stone is used, due of course, to the 
higher void content of the crushed stone aggregate. 

It has been repeatedly urged by the crushed-stone 
interests in New Jersey that concrete produced from 
crushed stone is of a better quality than that produced 
from gravel due to the difference in character of these 
two aggregates and to the higher cement content of the 
stone concrete, as expressed in terms of volume of 
cement required to produce a unit volume of concrete. 

If these claims are true, they are of considerable sig- 
nificance, because it means that, if the gravel concrete 
produced under the present specifications is satisfactory 
in quality, the use of crushed stone results in the pro- 
duction of a higher quality of concrete than is demanded 
by the minimum requirements of the specifications. 
If, on the other hand, the crushed-stone concrete is no 
better than it should be, the obvious conclusion is 
that the gravel concrete will not meet the minimum 
requirements. In either event, if it is shown that the 
type of aggregate does affect the quality of the concrete 
to an appreciable degree, some readjustment should 
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be permitted in order to insure concrete of equal quality 
irrespective of the type of aggregate used. 


SCOPE OF TESTS AND MATERIALS DESCRIBED 


Recognizing the importance of this problem from 
both the engineering and economic points of view, the 
Bureau of Public Roads and the New Jersey State 
Highway Commission undertook a study of the ques- 
tion through a series of carefully controlled laboratory 
tests to determine the following: 

1. The relative strength and yield of crushed-stone 
and gravel concrete of the same proportions and con- 
sistency, and with the same size and grading of coarse 
eggregate. 

2. What grading of coarse aggregate and what pro- 
portions of fine to coarse would give the greatest yield 
for each type of aggregate, when the concrete is de- 
signed for a given strength. 

In discussing the essential characteristics of paving 
concrete, it is herein assumed that in so far as strength 
is concerned, resistance to bending or flexure is of more 
significance than is resistance to crushing. Many en- 
gineers, in designing concrete pavements, employ the 
flexural strength of the concrete in calculations for edge 
and center thickness of slabs under given conditions of 
load and accept it as the criterion of quality rather 
than the compressive strength. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that factors influencing flexural strength are of 
critical importance in so far as pavement concrete is 
concerned. 

To secure flexural-strength tests that would not be 
unduly influenced by the size of the aggregates used, 
it was decided to make the major strength comparisons 
from the results secured with concrete beams 8 by 8 
by 48 inches in size, tested as cantilevers for flexural 
strength using a device similar to that described by 
Clemmer in Public Roads for May, 1926. It was 
also decided to use the ends of the beams from the 
flexure tests as compression specimens in determining 
the crushing strength of the concrete as well as the 
6 by 12 inch cylinders which were cast for this particular 
purpose. Tests were to be made on all specimens 
at the age of 28 days, as well as additional series of 
tests on the 1: 134 :31%4 specimens at the age of six 
months. Accurate measurements of the yield of con- 
crete obtained from each batch were also to be taken. 

Thirteen gradations of crushed trap rock and gravel 
were employed, ranging from a 3-inch maximum down 
to a l-inch maximum size. Well-graded and poorly 
graded combinations were used, the object being to 
cover quite a wide range of coarse-aggregate gradations 
within these limits. The exact screen analysis of each 
combination is shown in Table 1 and is plotted graphi- 
-eally in Figures 1 and 2, which also show the present 
New Jersey State requirements for crushed stone for 
concrete pavements. State requirements for gravel 
for concrete are similar to those for crushed stone 
except that more material finer than one-half inch 
is permitted in the gravel than the crushed stone. 
For convenience in visualising the gradings of the 
coarse aggregate, the fineness modulus of each combi- 
nation was calculated and is shown in Table 2, together 
with the “maximum size,’’ a value to be used in 
connection with any design calculations which might 
be made by the fineness-modulus method. This 
table also shows the percentage of fine aggregate 
required by the fineness-modulus method for each 
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DIAMETER OF CIRCULAR OPENINGS- INCHES 
Fig. 1.—RELATION BETWEEN AGGREGATE GRADINGS AND 
STATE SPECIFICATIONS FOR SIZE OF CRUSHED STONE. AREAS 
Cross Hatrcuep INDICATE SpEcIFICATION LIMITS 
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DIAMETER OF CIRCULAR OPENINGS- INCHES 


Fig. 2.— RELATION BETWEEN AGGREGATE GRADINGS AND STATE 
SPECIFICATION FoR Size or CrusHeD Stone. AREAS 
Cross Hatcuep INpDICATE SPECIFICATION LIMITS 


TABLE 1.—Gradings of coarse aggregates used in tests 


Coarse Total per cent passing screens with round openings 
agere- | 
gate 


Grading 3-inch |2}4-inch| 2-inch i-inch 1-inch |%-inch 44-inch | \%-inch \%-inch 





‘., 80 65 45 eee 15 | 5 0 
2 75 50 25 RE FE Sees eee 
3 100 85 70 50 40 25 5 0 
4 100 75 55 35 25 15 5 0 
5 100 65 35 OD SrececnhGeveaek ientins beenacen 
6.......|..-.-.-.|-.-.-.-- 100 85 60 40 30 10 0 
Eadintécelsunadece poe 100 70 40 30 20 5 

_ SS Rees Soe 100 60 20 | EES | a ee 
a eon es 100 4) 30 25 20 5 0 
SEE TE SR Rey ee 100 80 60 40 10 0 
il SS a an ie wee 100 60 40 15 5 0 
Epperenspronesen- ewasesuleseweeien 100 40 10 D lecwacacslequesese 


Cékteleetbwaca ine oncceliccesdsaleesebens 100 50 0 


gradation calculated on the basis of the sand employed 
in these tests. 

The crushed stone was obtained from Bound Brook, 
N. J., and the gravel from Morrisville, Pa. The rock 
is representative of the extensive deposits of basalt 
(trap rock) quarried in northern New Jersey. This 
material is very hard and tough, showing a percentage 
of wear of 2.2 (French coefficient equals 18.2), apparent 
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specific gravity of 2.97 (weight per cubic foot, solid, 
185 pounds), and a water absorption of 0.05 per cent. 
The gravel is representative of material of the type 
used extensively throughout this region. It consists 
essentially of rounded fragments of sandstone, flint, 
and quartz, has an apparent specific gravity of 2.65 
(weight per cubic foot solid, of 165 pounds) and a 
water absorption of 0.68 per cent. 


TABLE 2.—Fineness moduli of aggregates used in tests 


7 Maximum Fineness Sand re- 

Coarse aggregate grading No. size modulus quired ! 

Inches Per cent 

Ee eS a ie aR a nn ee ee 3 8.0 

ntlicintiodi datdphinitptsiracienndiage enpeiniibineeabaantsingusacniean 3 8.6 39 
_ ee a eee a el ae ee 3 7.5 30 
istiniderieiaisitnd cranes sieseied ih tniinaringanasiate adie natin 3 7.9 30 
Di iiedekeeusatqhsddnesdsekedettanweceseeeanseds 3 8.4 37 
_ Role RRR CI AES 1% 7.3 35 
DAMabiditsbayedcéndccetepebavelaeekenseaiuetes 2 7.5 30 
BE en ene ek rR FV ae 2 8.0 37 
ES EL ee eee ORC eee en pe ae ee 2 7.6 32 
ee Ep yor eas ener ae 1 6.8 39 
AE ARSE PRN een SESE SRE eS 1% v3 37 
EO RE 1% *& 42 
IN ili talacth a aati caati as cidial eae aemtetiobcndidiaiahiaialbtes 1 7.2 45 
0 RP ee OE epee renee + oF a 


1 Calculated by fineness-modulus method for a designed strength of 3,500 pounds 
per square inch, slump of 1 inch and with the sand employed in these tests 


The fine aggregate used in the tests was also obtained 
at Morrisville, Pa., and meets all the conventional 
tests for first-grade concrete sand. The physical 
properties of the sand are shown below. Its apparent 
specific gravity was 2.65 (weight per cubic foot, solid, 
165 pounds and its weight per cubic foot, dry, and 
shaken to refusal 108 pounds). 


Physical properties of fine aggregate consisting essentially of suban- 
gular quartz grains containing some chert and sandstone 


Sieve analysis: 
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Total retained on 14-inch screen-_----_---- per cent_- 4 
Gs. 4 a ccneccae ee...< 24 

ee See ae 38 

(Oe eee a0... 62 

Oe FS an eeee a... 86 

We. 300 seve... <..<-....- do..... 95 

ane oa Oe ee aS PE ee ne @o2=-. 1.8 
Weight per cubic foot (shaken to refusal) __pounds_ - 108 
Tensile strength ratio at 7 days.......------- per cent_-_ 123 
ee ees Go... 120 


The cement was a standard Portland passing all 
physical test requirements. It was a brand used ex- 
tensively in New Jersey. 


TABLE 3.—Weight per cubic foot and percentage of voids of coarse 
aggregates 


Crushed stone Gravel 


Coarse aggregate grading No. 


Weight Weight 
percubic| Voids | percubic Voids 
foot foot 
Pounds Percent | Pounds Per cent 

SS a ee a ai 110 41 108 34 
RES Di a ea 97 48 97 41 
_ ea Te Se We, Se 106 43 107 35 
Dibhiteemee tL ee 103 44 108 34 
ASA Er, Sees ‘ v4 49 96 42 
EE a ee talent 102 45 106 36 
Ss AS a a Se a eae 103 44 105 36 
_ 3 eee 97 48 | 7 41 
0 ESS a er ae 104 44 107 35 
i le 97 48 105 36 
_ ES eS a eae eS vs 47 104 37 
2 intiaddantinibans dasdindibaunadeshéntowtt 94 49 98 41 


SS EP IN OSI 90 51 | 96 42 


The percentage of voids for each aggregate in each 
of the 13 grading combinations as calculated from the 
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apparent specific gravities and the unit weights are 
shown in Table 3. These values were used in all calcu- 
lations of volume-weight relations. 


TEST PROCEDURE FOR SERIES A 


In series A the concrete was proportioned by volume, 
using a nominal mix of 1:134:3'%. As faras could be 
measured by the use of the flow table, a constant con- 
sistency was maintained throughout the series, the 
quantity of water being varied as necessary. The 
flow test was made on the 30-inch flow table, using 
30 drops from a height of one-half inch. In this 
report the flow is expressed as the final diameter in 
tenths of inches of a truncated cone of concrete, which 
had an original diameter at the base of 10 inches. For 
example, a flow of 140 indicates a final diameter of the 
base of 14 inches. The consistency employed, which 
was as nearly as possible that required in actual con- 
struction, gave a flow of 140 corresponding to a slump 
of from 1 inch to 2 inches. It was found necessary to 
vary the water-cement ratio from 0.67 to 0.83 in order 
to maintain a constant consistency throughout the 
range of coarse-aggregate gradings. The water-cement 
ratios used in series A are given in Table 4. No cor- 
rection for water absorbed by the aggregate was made 
in calculating these values. 





TABLE 4.—Water-cement ralio used in series A to produce concrete 
of in iform consistency 
[Proportions: 1: 134:314 by volume. Consistency: Flow equals approximately 140] 
W W ater- Water- Water- 
Coarse aggregate | “©” hin “a Coarse aggregate | —, a 
orading No rati ratio for vrading No ratio for | ratio for 
ai ale . stone gravel Grading No. | stone gravel 
ncrete concrete | concrete concrete 
1 7¢ 0. 76 EE 0.71 0.74 
2 69 1G Soares . 76 74 
7é 77 «10 . 83 78 
i 72 7 ea .74 74 
68 66 12 73 70 
7€ oe ee .79 74 


The actual quantities of materials required for each 
batch of concrete were determined by weight, using 
the volume-weight relations given in Table 3. A suf- 
ficient quantity of each size of aggregate was weighed 
for each batch, so as to secure the required total vol- 
ume. In this way, all tendency toward segregation 
was avoided. In order to properly gauge the quantity 
of water required for each test batch, a trial batch of 
the same proportions was mixed by hand and the 
proper amount of water determined by trial. This 
procedure, while adding considerably to the labor in- 
volved, resulted in test batches of much greater uni- 
formity in consistency than would otherwise have been 
possible. 

The actual test batches were mixed in a 1-bag 
gasoline-driven mixer. For the gradings numbered 1 
to 5, inclusive, the quantities of materials used in 
each batch were based on a coarse aggregate volume 
of 1.8 cubic feet, producing a slight excess of concrete 
over that required for one beam. For the gradings 
numbered 6 to 13, inclusive, quantities were based on 
a coarse-aggregate volume of 2.4 cubic feet, producing 
sufficient concrete for one beam and three cylinders. 
All batches were mixed for two minutes after all in- 
gredients had been added. After mixing, the batch 
was dumped upon a water-tight platform, flow tests 
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for consistency made, and specimens cast. Concrete 
was rodded into molds in accordance with aproved 
methods of molding. Accurate determinations of 
yield were made by determining both the volume and 
the weight of the concrete remaining after the speci- 
mens had been cast. 

Specimens were cured for 24 hours under damp 
cloths in the laboratory, after which the forms were 
removed and the specimens placed in a moist room 
until tested. Tests were made at 28 days and at 6 
months. 

To eliminate the effect of other variables on the 
relative strength of the crushed-stone and gravel con- 
crete, specimens employing crushed stone and gravel 
of the same gradation were always cast in pairs. 
The entire series of gradations was also completed 
before being repeated, several days usually elapsing 
between the first and second rounds. Variations in 


TaBLE 5.—Flerural strength of concrete specimens of series A mized in the proportions 1: 134 :38% 
with a flow of approximately 140! 


Modulus of rupture, 28-day tests Modulus o 


. : 3 Stone 
Coarse aggregate grading No. tone 


Round Round eens 
No. 1 No. 2 Average No. 1 









Round 


Lbs. per Lbs. per | Lbs. per Lbs. per | Lbs. per | Lbs. per | Lbs. per Lbs. per | Lbs. per Lbs. per 
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temperature and humidity conditions throughout the 
test were compensated for in this way, making possible 
a more satisfactory comparison of the effect of aggre- 
gate grading on strength. 

In testing the beams for flexural strength, two breaks 
were made on each specimen and the results averaged 
and reported, after calculation, as the modulus of rup- 
ture for the round. (See Table 5.) The correspond- 
ing values for round 2 were obtained in the same way. 
The average of the two rounds was reported as the 
average value for the type of aggregate, the grading, 
and the age involved. Each average value for modulus 
of rupture represents four breaks on two specimens 
tested on different days. 

Average compression test values, as given in Table 6, 
were obtained in the same manner, except those for 
gradings Nos. 6 to 13, inclusive, each value for each 
round is the average of tests on three cylinders. 


38% by volume (nominal mix) and 


f rupture, 6-month tests 


Gravel Stone Gravel 


—pare 2 ; 
Average Round Round 


Round Average Round Reand os ag Average 


No. 2 No. 1 


Lbs. per Lbs. per 





$q. in. $q. in. 8q. in. sq. in 8q. in. sq. in. sq. in sq. in. sq. in sq. in. sq. in. sq. im 

Densbbaauisewsose a Ae ko 545 565 555 475 530 500 610 670 640 590 585 590 
/ ad nishditndhetnienesininian 535 515 525 470 455 460 610 590 600 575 590 580 
CS a ee 620 575 600 455 510 480 630 655 640 580 560 570 
aaa i i cc giaealnm eure 600 630 615 520 530 525 680 650 665 605 600 600 
en ERE SE EE 540 625 580 530 555 540 675 705 690 610 590 600 
linatbedianiid dipinnenaednwiinnts bb wakenkwe ‘ ° 550 555 550 455 490 470 705 770 740 625 555 590 
Di Mibiaedieelhtddddinbbohwakineckbicdnaweewasa 505 465 485 435 480 460 680 655 670 635 555 595 
ihn iabiiiiibhanecasswabeindbhwnaewnsad 515 515 515 435 475 455 770 660 715 655 560 610 
0 OES AE A a ee 550 630 590 490 605 550 700 780 740 695 675 685 
EE niaihisatheaseiaiing wane diceisilecs 4 575 610 590 540 555 550 605 735 670 595 640 620 
Pddshids dgbadtighbavabeesucctnencicacnetceewes 690 610 650 560 490 525 670 645 660 645 550 600 
taint a i i int ends tavenir ood cdi asco soan §25 585 555 5 465 490 675 685 680 580 555 570 
ae ‘ chiseelnabacdeitolie adic 555 575 565 565 535 550 690 720 705 630 580 605 

rede cielen inn a piblodie Pe Nees a Sl | ae aA 505 ae is 680 _. F ‘ 600 

a Ca ar | SSS: See 550 ; ; 740 |... 685 

RSE ESA) EY SES sitar’ 485 |_. 5 


455 600 570 


1 Determinations made on concrete beams 8 by 8 by 48 inches in size, tested as cantilevers. Each value is the average of two breaks on one beam. 


TABLE §6.—Compressive strength of concrete specimens of series A mized in the proportions 1:134:314 by volume (nominal mix) and 
with a flow of approximately 140! 


Crushing strength, 28-day tests 


Coarse aggregate grading No. Stone 


Crushing strength, 6-month tests 


Gravel Stone 


Gravel 
Round Round saraga | Round | Round varaca | Round Round Se Round Round — 
No. 1 No. 2 Average No. 1 No. 2 Average No. 1 No. 2 Average No No. 2 Average 


Lbs. per Lbs. per | Lbs. per | Lbs. per | Lbs. per Lbs. per Lbs. per | Lbs. per Lbs. per 


Lbs. per Lbs. per | Lbs. per 











&q. in. 8q. tn. $q. in. &q. in. 8q. in. sq. in. sq. in sq. in. sq. in sq. in. sq. in, 
3, 160 3,710 3, 580 3, 020 3, 300 
3, 050 3, 500 3, 600 3, 455 3, 530 
3, 385 3, 840 3, 595 3, 565 3, 580 None made. 
3, 470 3, 550 3, 255 3, 440 3, 350 
3, 760 3, 635 3, 475 3, 370 3, 420 
2, 860 3, 070 3, 070 2, 890 2, 980 4, 630 5, 085 4, 860 3, 345 4, 700 
2, 920 3, 030 3,115 3, 360 3, 240 4, 050 4, 205 4, 130 4, 090 4, 145 
2, 720 | 2, 975 2, 740 2, 685 2, 710 4, 535 3, 405 3, 970 4, 420 3, 110 
3, 505 3, 360 2, 860 3, 510 3, 185 3, 880 4, 090 3, 985 3, 740 4, 570 
3, 020 3, 425 3, 620 3, 600 3, 610 4, 695 3, 045 4, 320 4, 22 4, 525 
3, 285 3, 500 3, 635 3, 490 3, 560 4, 780 4, 040 4, 610 3, 655 
2, 410 2, 970 3, 540 3, 070 3, 305 4, 420 4, 070 4, 205 4, 305 
2, 890 3, 215 3, 600 3, 725 3, 660 4, 030 3, 810 4, 495 4, 695 
Sad nhtbwhaint cnccesvaddcndettsndcaeaddies i fe ee ae eae ch | a Ry eee 
AE Se SES SCPE NES Di itedélvnbnsaliacanswcse 3, 660 = rs r<  ) Ee) Ses 
SI GRE Ee oo eS i | eee. eee 2, 710 ee ew Ree Ss, ee 


| ' 


1 For coarse aggregate gradings Nos. 1 to 5, inclusive, crushing-strength tests were made on portions of beams from flexure tests; each value is the average of two t 





ests 
For coarse aggregate gradinzs Nos. 6 to 13, inclusive, crushing-strength tests were made on 6 by 12 inch cylinders; each value is the average of three tests. 
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TEST PROCEDURE FOR SERIES B 


In series B an entirely different method of propor- 
tioning was employed, but the various details of mixing, 
molding, curing, and testing were exactly the same as 
in series A. In this series the concrete was designed 
according to the so-called trial method application of 
the water-cement ratio theory which is being advocated 
by the Portland Cement Association and which is 
described in a bulletin ' published by the association. 
The design called for a crushing strength at 28 days of 
3,500 pounds, using a water-cement ratio of 0.72. 
The object was to secure data showing how variations 


in the type and gradation of coarse aggregate and the 
ratio of fine to coarse aggregate would affect the 
strength and yield when proportioned by the trial 


method. 

To secure a uniform consistency as used in series A 
but with a constant water-cement ratio, the procedure 
in determining the proper proportions was as follows: 

A paste of water and cement in the ratio required 
(0.72) was prepared and added to a mixture of fine and 
coarse aggregate until a consistency was obtained ap- 
proximating a flow of 140. Three mixtures of fine 
and coarse aggregate were used. They were propor- 
tioned by volume in the following ratios, 33:67, 36:64, 
and 40:60. Trials were made with small hand-mixed 
batches for each type and grading of coarse aggregate, 
using each of the ratios of fine to coarse aggregate, and 
the proportions for the test batches were calculated 
from the resulting weights. The calculated proportions 
in series B for all combinations are given in Table 7. 
This work was done in strict accordance with the pro- 
cedure recommended by the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion for the design of concrete mixtures. 

There were slight differences in consistency between 
the machine-mixed batches and the small trial batches, 
even when gauged with the same amount of water, and 
some preliminary experimental work was necessary to 
establish the relation between the two. After a little 
experience it was found possible to proportion the trial 
batches for a water-cement ratio of 0.72, so that the 
consistency of the large test batches after two minutes 
mixing would not vary more than +5 points from a 
flow of 140. Any batches showing a greater deviation 
were discarded. 

The necessity of maintaining a uniform consistency 
was recognized. It is realized, of course, that there is 
an intimate relation between consistency, water-cement 


ratio, and proportions for different gradations of 
aggregate. If any two of these factors are kept con- 
stant, it is necessary to vary the other whenever the 


aggregate grading varies. In this case only the coarse 
aggregate varied and the sand remained constant. In 
series A the proportions and consistency were kept 
constant and the water-cement ratio varied, while in 
series B the consistency and water-cement ratio were 
kept constant and the proportions varied. The latter 
is, of course, the rational method if we assume that 
strength is proportional to water-cement ratio within 
the range of workable mixtures. 


STRENGTH DATA OBTAINED IN SERIES A DISCUSSED 


As previously stated, the tests included in series A 
were made to obtain some definite information as to 
the relative strength and yield of crushed-stone and 


1 DESIGN AND CONTROL OF CONCRETE MIXTURES, published by the Portland Cement 
Association, Chicago, Il. 
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geavel concrete when proportioned in accordance with 
current New Jersey specifications and with the various 
coarse-aggregate gradings indicated. 

The results of the flexure tests at both 28 days and 
6 months are given in Table 5 and are plotted in Figure 
3. An examination of this table indicates that the 
crushed-stone concrete is considerably higher in flexural 
strength than the gravel concrete. The average 
increase for all 13 gradations is seen to be 65 pounds 
per square inch at 28 days, and 80 pounds per square 
inch at 6 months; approximately 13 per cent in both 
eases. The concordance of the results is quite remark- 
able in view of the rather limited number of test 
specimens involved. Out of a total of 52 pairs of test 
specimens in the group, the cxeiliedhcatinai concrete 
shows higher flexural strength in 49 cases; the values 
are the same in one case and the gravel concrete shows 
higher values in two cases. An inspection of the 
averages of the two rounds shows the crushed-stone 
concrete higher in all cases, as is indicated graphically 
in Figure 3. The results given in Table 6 and plotted 
in Figure 4, however, indicate that this difference is 
not reflected in the crushing strength of the concrete, 
the crushed-stone concrete in this case averaging prac- 
tically the same as the gravel concrete at each period. 
These tables and figures do not reveal any consistent 
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of coarse aggregate and the strength, either flexural or 
crushing. ‘This is not particularly surprising in view 
of the small number of specimens of each gradation 
represented. This would seem to indicate that possibly 
variations in grading do not have a very marked 
effect upon strength, at least in so far as concrete of 
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this particular proportion (1 : 134 : 3%) is concerned. 
It is true that a number of the mixes were undersanded 
when judged by the standard set-up by the fineness- 
modulus method of proportioning. Gradings Nos. 2, 
5, 8, 10, 11, 12, and 13 when proportioned by this 
method would require a sand-coarse aggregate ratio 
of approximately 2 :3 instead of 1: 2 as given by the 
1:1%4 :3% mix. 

In the case of the smaller aggregates, as for instance 
gradings Nos. 10 to 13, inclusive, it is probable that 
this additional sand would have necessitated sufficient 
additional water for the same consistency to cause an 
appreciable lowering of the strength. Variations in 
the water-cement ratio required because of variations 
in coarse-aggregate grading with a fixed quantity of 
sand, as used in this series (Table 4) do not appear to 
be sufficient to affect the strength consistently. This 
fact is of considerable practical significance because it 
indicates that changes in the water content made 
necessary on the job to maintain a given consistency 
when variations in coarse-aggregate grading occur 
do not affect the strength as much as is sometimes 
supposed. There is, however, a very appreciable 
effect on yield, and therefore on relative economy, 
which will be discussed later. 


STRENGTH DATA OBTAINED IN SERIES B DISCUSSED 


The data secured as the result of tests of series B are 
interesting because we have not only an opportunity 
to study variation in strength for a fixed water-cement 
ratio, but we can also study the effect of variation in 
the ratio of sand to coarse aggregate on the strength 
and yield. It will be remembered that in this series 
the concrete was proportioned by trial so as to give a 
consistency of 140 by the flow test for a water-cement 
ratio of 0.72 and that three sand-coarse-aggregate ratios 
were employed, 33 : 67, 36:64, and 40:60. The actual 
proportions which were derived are given in Table 7, 
and vary all the way from a 1 : 1.67 : 2.50 mix for grading 
No. 10, stone (40:60 ratio), to a 1:1.98:3.96 mix for 
grading No. 2, gravel (33 :67 ratio). The resulting yield 
and therefore economy of these mixes will be discussed 


MODULUS OF RUPTURE — POUNDS PER SQ. INCH 
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later. These mixes were all designed to give a crushing 
strength at 28 days of 3,500 pounds per square inch. 


TaBLe 7.—Proportions used in series B to obtain flow of 140 
with water-cement ratio of 0.72 








Coarse Ratio sand to coarse Ratio sand to coarse Ratio sand to coarse 
aggre- aggregate 33: 67 aggregate 36: 64 aggregate 40: 60 

gate 

grading 

No. Stone Gravel Stone Gravel Stone Gravel 
= 1:1.6 1:1 1:1 1: 1. 85: 2. 78 
2 331.4 1:2. 1:2. 1; 2. 14: 3.2 
3 -| 131.4 1:1 1:1.! 1: 1, 92: 2. 88 
4 11.7 1 3. 1: 1. 99: 2. 9D 
5 a3. 1:1 Rs .8 1: 2. 18; 3. 28 
6 131.5 1:1 2.95 1:1.% § 1:1. 88: 2.82 
7 te 1: 1. 73:3. 1:1. 3 1:1. 88: 2. 82 
8 «| BR. 1: 1. 95: 3. 4 1:2, 1; 2.01: 3. 02 
9 1:1. 1:1 an 1:1 1: 1, SY: 2. 83 
10 1:1 1; 1.5232. 71) 1:1 1: 1. 78: 2. 68 
11 1:1. 1:1. 72:3.06 1:1. 91:2. 1: 1. 83:2. 74 
12 1:1 1:1, 80:3. 20 1:2.06:3.09 1: 2.03: 3.05 
13 1:1 1:1.71:3.05, 1:1.91: 3.86 1: 1.93:2. 90 





The results of the flexural strength test for each of 
the three aggregate ratios are shown in Table 8 and 
are plotted in Figure 5. Inspecting general averages, 
not only were almost identical values for moduli of 
rupture at 28 days found as were found for series A, but 
what is somewhat more significant, the same relative 
increase in strength for the crushed-stone concrete as 
compared with the gravel concrete was found. These 
average values are grouped together for comparison in 
Table 9 and Figure 6. The percentage of increase, is 
however, not quite so great, ranging from 10 per cent 
for the 33:67 mix to 13 per cent for the 40:60 combina- 
tion. 

The figures demonstrate the danger of designing 
concrete for resistance to flexure solely on the basis of 
water-cement ratio without regard to the type of aggre- 
gate employed. 

Reverting again to Figure 5 and discussing the detail 
values for flexural strength in series B, it is seen that 
the graphs show considerable variation in strength. 
Attention should be called, however, to the fact that 
the vertical scale to which these values have been 
plotted is very large and that in reality the deviations 
from the group averages are in general quite small. 
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TABLE 8. 


Ratio sand to coarse aggregate 33 : 67 tatio sa 


Coarse aggregate 
grading No. 


Stone Gravel Stone 





tound Round)! Aver- | Round Round; Aver- Round Round 

No.1 | No. 2 age No.1 , No.2 age No. 1 No. 2 

Lbs. per Lbs. per Lbs. per Lbs. per Lbs. per Lbs. per Lbs. per Lbs. pe 

sq. in $q.im. 8g. in. | sq. in sq. in. | 8g. in. 8g. in sq. in 

l 660 540 600 640 530 585 615 585 

= 520 450 485 Al5 515 515 565 560 

a. 570 640 605 575 540 560 560 635 

4 580 620 €00 505 500 500 605 655 

5 590 : 560 505 530 520 560 505 

6. 590 570 530 500 515 5R0 640 

7 565 555 555 510 530 665 590 

8. 540 490 455 490 585 475 

Bais 590 510 400 455 600 555 

10. 620 505 590 550 600 580 

ll 575 515 500 510 600 590 

12. 565 515 500 510 575 600 

13 650 530 585 560 195 5R5 
Average _ . 580 425 
Maximum... 650 585 
Minimum. > 485 455 


1 Determinations made on concrete beams 8 by 8 by 48 inches in size. Each value 
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TABLE 9.—Comparison of average results of 28-day tests of 
series A and series B 
ati erage 
¥ | Ratio of | Average | Average Average 
Series Coarse aggregate coarse of rup- crushing cement 
aggregate ture strength factor 
Lbs. per | Lbs. per Bags per 
8q. in. sq. in. cu, yd 
A Stone..._.. 33:67 570 3, 370 6.4 
Gravel 33:6 505 3, 340 6.0 
B | Stone__. 33:6 580 3, 360 6. 6 
Gravel. 33: 525 3, 360 6.1 
B_ Stone... < 36:64 590 3, 440 6.6 
Gravel... 36:64 525 3, 310 6.2 
B | Stone___- 40:60 580 3, 600 6.8 
Gravel 40:60 515 3, 290 6.3 


Note.—Each value for flexural strength is the average of 52 tests. 

Each value for crushing strength is the average of 68 tests. 

In series A the proportions were 1:134:3!4 by volume; flow, 140; water-cement ratio 
varied from 0.67 to 0.81. 


In series B the proportions were determined by trial (Portland Cement Association 
method to give a flow of 140, with a water-cement ratio of 0.72). 


Table 10 shows the deviations in percentage of the 
individual values for each grading and type of aggregate 
from the group average. It will be seen that the aver- 
age deviations for the three groups in series B are 
essentially the same and are slightly less than those in 
series A. It is interesting to note also that in six 


cases out of eight, grading No. 2 shows a deviation in 





Flexural strength of concre 


is the average 





ROADS 
te specimens of series B, 28-day tests } 


nd to coarse aggregate 36 : 64 Ratio sand to coarse aggregate 40: 60 





Gravel Stone Gravel 
Aver- Round Round Aver- | Round) Round; Aver- Round, Round Aver- 
age No. 1 No, 2 age No.1 | No. 2 age No.1 | No. 2 age 
r Lbs. per Lbs. per Lbs. per Lbs. per Lbs. per| Lbs. per Lbs. per Lbs. per Lbs. per Lbs. per 
sq. in. 8q.in sy. iT sq. in sq. in. | sg.in. | 8q.in. 98g. in.) 8g. in. | 8g. in. 
600 5 5 540 690 565 630 575 560 
560 570 685 630 720 595 660 625 570 
600 510 05 510 585 645 615 475 490 
630 525 550 540 555 570 560 525 520 
530 480 2 500 495 525 510 545 530 
610 500 0 530 600 605 600 530 530 
630 515 465 490 565 585 575 470 510 
530 25 480) 500 50 545 550 490 520 
580 540 2 530 75 575 575 545 520 
590 510 47 490 580 575 580 540 530 
595 480 4 510 75 530 550 420 440 
« 590 545 70 60 620 535 580 490 470 
590 10 ) 10 595 565 580 495 515 
590 SS ee es Ts! it RE 515 
630 630 ___, RE ae 570 
530 490 Ss Se aes 440 





of two breaks on one beam. 


excess of 5 percent. This was a poorly graded material 
with a maximum size of 3 inches. The most significant 
detail as regards these figures, however, is the fact that 
for all intents and purposes the flexural strengths 
obtained in series B for each type of aggregate are 
practically uniform, the deviation being no more than 
must he expected even in carefully conducted laboratory 
work. 


TABLE 10.—Deviations in per cent of individual values for flexural 








strength from the mean of each group and for each material, 
based on 28-day tests ! 
Series A Series B 
Cade wamiacen’s Ratio fine to Ratio fine to | Ratio fine to 
= aie NG = coarse aggre- coarse aggre- | coarse aggre- 
5 —- : gate, 33 : 67 gate 36 : 64 gate 40:60 
Stone Grave 
Stone Gravel Stone |Gravel| Stone Gravel 
Perct. Perct.| Perct.| Perct. Perct.| Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct. 
] —3 —1 +3 +11 +2 +3 +4 +9 
2 s —Y —16 —2 => +20 +14 +11 
3 5 5 +4 +7 +2 —3 +6 —5 
1 +8 +4 43 —§ 4-7 +3 —3 +1 
5 4-2 +7 —3 —1 —10 —5 —i2 +3 
6 —4 —7 —2 —2 +3 +1 +3 +3 
7 15 -Y —4 +1 +7 —7 —1 —1 
8 10 —10 -—7 —7 —10 —5 —5 +1 
i) 4 +-4 +2 —13 —2 +1 —1 +1 
10 +4 +4 +7 +5 0 -—7 0 +3. 
ll +14 +4 —1 —3 +] -3 —5 —15 
12 —3 —3 —3 -3 0 +7 0 -J 
 - —1 +9 +12 +7 0 -—3 0 0 
Average deviation 6 7 5 5 5 | 5 5 


4 





! Total number of values, 104. Number in which deviation exceeds 10 per ceat, 11> 
number in which deviation exceeds 5 per cent, 38; number in which devietion is 
5 per cent or less, 66. 

The results of crushing strength tests on specimens 
of series B are shown in Table 11 and are plotted in 
Figure 7. The group averages are summarized in 
Table 9. As in the case of the flexure tests, the devia- 
tion from the averages are, in general, neither con- 
sistent nor of great magnitude. Either of the three 
aggregate ratios seem to produce concrete of about 
the same strength regardless of grading, which again 
seems to indicate that so far as strength alone is con- 
cerned grading of coarse aggregate within the limits 
here indicated is not an important factor. The words 
“strength alone”’ are used here and elsewhere advisedly. 
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Aside from the yield or relative economy of the dif- 
ferent gradations, which is a subject entirely apart 
from the question of quality, variations in grading 
which produce harsh concrete difficult to handle and 
place, will unquestionably affect the strength on the 
job, because of the invariable tendency of the concrete 
gang to use excess water with such a mix. In these 
tests an effort was made to secure comparable work- 
ability of the different batches by means of the flow 
test. The slump test was, of course, entirely unsuited 
to this kind of work. The flow test was used because 
there was nothing better. It is, however, not a test 
for workability in the strict sense of the word, so that 
several of the undersanded mixtures with the ratio of 
fine to coarse aggregate of 33:67 were probably 
unworkable in the sense that they would have been 
TABLE 11.—Results of crushing strength tests of specimens of 

series B at age of 28 days ' 
RATIO OF FINE TO COARSE AGGREGATE 33 : 67 
Crushed stone Gravel 
Coarse aggregate 


grading No. Round Round 


No. 1 No. 2 


Round Round 


Average No. 1 No. 2 Average 

















Lbs. per Lbs. per | Lbs. per | Lbs. per | Lbs. per Lbs. per 
sq. in. sq. in. sq. in. $q. in. sq. in. 
a eee 3, 370 3, 215 3, 290 3, 595 3, 410 
2 3, 370 3, 040 3, 205 3, 185 3, 200 
3 4 3, 860 4, 045 3, 855 3, 820 
3. 4, 065 3, 045 3, 240 3, 465 
5... 3 3, 150 3, 370 2, 605 3, 210 
6 3 3, 205 3, 460 4, 075 3, 710 
Baa 3, 4 3, 145 3, 300 3, 410 
= 2, 9E 2, 645 2, 800 ‘ 3, 210 
a. 3, 2, 985 3, 340 3, 365 3, 720 
10 4 3, 090 3, 560 3, 490 3, 405 
11. 3 3, 000 3, 355 3, 635 2, 580 3, 210 
12__ 3 2, 580 2, 800 3, 120 2, 535 2, 830 
13_- 3 2, 945 3, 205 3, 205 3, 315 3, 260 
Average ___- 3, 360 3, 360 
Maximum 4,045 3, 820 
Minimum. 2, 800 2, 830 
RATIO OF FINE TO COARSE AGGREGATE 36: 64 
é.. 3, 520 3, 380 3, 605 | 3, 385 3, 495 
3 3, 090 3, O80 3, 245 4,015 3, 630 
3.. 3, 975 3, 770 3, 165 3, 160 3, 160 
ae 3, 645 3, 850 3, 190 3, 325 3, 260 
5 3, 455 3, 415 2, 975 3, 330 
6. 3, 790 3, 800 3, 190 3, 500 
7- 3, 285 3, 605 3, O85 3, 150 
5... 2, 845 2, 870 2, 885 2, 805 
at 3, 125 3, 160 3,170 | 3, 085 
eee : 3, 550 3, 750 3, 640 3, 660 
aes 3, 175 3, 480 3, 225 | 3, 580 
«RSet a 3, 025 3, 170 3, 440 ow 3, 215 
eS tf Oe 3, 225 3, 400 2, 870 | 3, 515 3, 190 
Average. ......|....- ‘ ; ; 3, 440 | _. 3, 310 
a 3, 850 ' : 3, 660 
Minimum_.----|_--- 2, 870 - : 2, 805 
RATIO OF FINE TO COARSE AGGREGATE 40 : 60 
LESS one ~ 3, 970 3, 360 | 3, 665 3, 040 3, 460 3, 250 
SEE eee | 3, 335 3, 805 3, 570 3, 490 3, 425 3, 460 
| SRR AEE ROS 3, 765 4, 065 3, 915 3, 045 3, 890 3, 470 
RD RES es 3, 670 4, 190 | 3, 930 3, 240 2, 895 3, 070 
| EES SS eae 3, 500 3, 590 3, 545 3, 365 3, 150 3, 260 
TREE GR EL TER 4, 165 3, 385 | 3, 775 3, 490 3, 460 3, 475 
AEE PO 3, 540 2,865 | 3, 200 3, 180 3, 630 3, 405 
SE ORL 3, 200 3,060 | 3,130 3, 285 3, 115 3, 200 
ee See 3, 720 3, 475 3, 600 3, 190 2, 970 3, 080 
ih di hae " 4, 055 3, 920 3, 990 3, 610 3, 260 3, 435 
SSS ea 3, 610 3, 600 | 3, 605 3, 480 3, 285 3, 380 
 ~Lee ees 3, 145 3, 235 } 3, 190 3, 020 2, 625 2, 820 
a eae eee 3, 435 3, 905 | 3, 670 3, 540 3, 365 3, 450 
ES a See . oo Aen Rare 3, 290 
a RS Pl aa Soop I.....- : watkcnans 3, 475 
a SS a a vr tA 2, 820 








1 For coarse-aggregate gradings 1 to 5, inclusive, crushing-strength tests were made 
on portion of beams from flexure tests. Each value is the average of two breaks. 
For coarse-aggregate gradings 6 to 13, inclusive, crushing-strength tests were made 
on 6 by 12 inch cylinders. Each value is average of three tests. 
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difficult to place and finish on the job. The point that 
it is intended to emphasize is, that it was possible to 
control the water-cement ratio in the laboratory but 
it would not be at all easy in actual construction unless 
the control was very rigid. 


ABSORPTION -TESTS MADE 


A short series of absorption tests was made on the 
concrete of series A at age of six months. The results 
are given in Table 12 and indicate that there is prac- 
tically no difference between the absorption of the stone 
and the gravel concrete. These tests were made by 
immersing samples of concrete from the broken beams 
in water for 24 hours and noting the increase in weight. 


TABLE 12. Absorption tests on concrete of series A at age of 


Sir months 





Water absorbed by stone Water absorbed by gravel 
concrete concrete 
Coarse aggregate 
grading No. 


—- : ar nl Avera og n — | average 

P ent Percent J] cent Percent Percent Per cent 

1 5. § 5.0 3 1.8 5.9 5. 4 
: S 1.8 3 4.8 5. 2 5.0 
3 ) f S 5. 5.5 5. ¢ 
4 4.3 5.1 1.7 4.5 5.0 15 
5 4.3 5. 6 5.0 4.9 5.0 5.0 
6 5. 6 5. 5. ¢ 5.6 5.8 5.7 
7 f ( f 5.1 19 0 
8 0 ti 7 5.0 4 2 
Q 6.0 s a5 2 0 
10 6.2 S 6.0 5.1 6.0 6 
ll. 2 7 8 Qg 4 
12. 19 0 0 . 2 8 5 
13 4 s 6 6 . § 6 

Average 


YIELD OF CONCRETE DISCUSSED 


A study of the relative economy of various concrete 
mixtures, all of which may have the same strength, is 
just beginning to occupy the attention of engineers and 
progressive contractors. It was formerly assumed and 
is still stated in many handbooks that, for a given 
proportion of cement, sand, and coarse aggregate, defi- 
nite amounts of materials are required to produce a 
cubic yard of concrete. While the values given may 
be correct as average values it is known that there are 
many factors which may appreciably alter any one or 
more of these quantities under certain conditions. In 
this report the writer is concerned primarily with the 
= of type and gradation of coarse aggregate on 
yield. 


SERIES A 


Table 13 gives the computed quantities of material 
required for 1 cubic yard of concrete for each type and 
gradation of aggregate used in these tests, while Table 
14 gives the corresponding solid volumes of the mate- 
rials and the density of the concrete (total solids 
expressed as a percentage of 27 cubic feet). Quantities 
of materials are plotted in Figures 8 and 9. These 
figures illustrate graphically the fluctuations in the 
quantities of materials required to produce 1 cubic 
yard of concrete due to variations in the grading of the 
coarse aggregate. Assuming unit costs for cement, 
sand, and coarse aggregate, these values may be used 
to determine the cost of the materials in a cubic yard of 
concrete for each grading and aggregate type shown. 
Allowance should be made for the fact that the figures 
for any particular case may be somewhat out of line 
because of inaccuracies which result from experimental 
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Fic. 9.—QuaANTITIES OF MATERIALS REQUIRED FOR 1 CuBIc 
YARD OF CONCRETE 


Fic. 7.—CRUSHING STRENGTH OF CONCRETE SPECIMENS OF 
SERIES A SERIES B TABLE 13.—(Cuant 
PROPORTIONS | 2 3¢ RATIO OF FINE TO ri F 
COARSE AGGREGATE 33:67 concrete, using t/ 
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4T AGE OF 28 Days 
of material required for 1 cubic yard of 
yportions 1:134:3% by volume (nominal 
ne Gravel 
Sand Stone Cement Sand Gravel 
Pounds Bags Pounds Pounds 
60 5.9 1, 120 2, 230 
10 §. 2 1, 190 2, 120 
10 5.9 1,120 2, 210 
00 5.7 1, O80 2, 160 
rR) 6.3 1, 200 2, 140 
70 5.7 1, 090 2, 140 
180 5.8 1, 100 2, 140 
30) 6.1 1, 1€0 2, OSO 
1.170 5.8 1, 100 2, 180 
200 5.8 1, 100 2,140 
290 5.9 1,110 2, 130 
250 6.2 1.170 2,110 
1. 260 6.1 1, 150 2, 060 
210 ?, 230 6.0 1, 130 2, 140 
mes of material for 1 cubic yard of concrete 


and total solids or density of concrete 


ige of maximum possible density 


m Gravel 
es Solid volumes 
Total i Total 
solids souids 
Stone Cement) Sand = Gravel 





Cu. ft. Percent Cu. ft.| Cu. ft. | Cu. ft. | Per cent 
12. 70 S4 2. 86 6.79 13. 52 86 
11. 78 81 3. 01 7. 21 12. 84 8&5 
12. 60 &5 2. 6.79 13. 40 R5 
12. 38 s4 2. 6. 54 13. 10 8&3 
12. 05 86 3. 7. 27 12. 98 86 
12. 00 82 | 6. 61 12. 98 8&3 
12.17 83 2. 6. 67 12. 98 &3 
12. 00 s4 2. 7. 08 12. 60 s4 
12.17 83 2. 6. 67 13. 21 s4 
11. 68 Sl 2. 6. 67 12. 98 &3 
11. 94 &3 2. 6.73 12. 91 &3 
11.72 &3 3. 7. 09 12.79 85 
11, 30 82 2. 6. 97 12. 49 83 
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errors. For this reason, comparisons of the effect of 
aggregate type on yield should only be made on averages 
for all gradations, as in this way the number of speci- 
mens tend to largely eliminate the effect of experimental 
errors. The results for the individual gradings, how- 
ever, are of interest to the extent that they indicate 
general relationships. For example, Figures 8 and 9 
show at a glance the effect of gradings 2, 5, 8, 12, and 13 
on the various quantities required to produce a cubic 
yard of concrete. The amount of cement and sand 
required is larger and the amount of coarse aggregate 
required is smaller than where the coarse aggregate 
contains the smaller sizes. 


To bring out certain possible cost relations and 
illustrate the economic features involved in this study 
in a more graphic way than could be done by a com- 

arison of quantities only, certain unit costs of materials 

ave been assumed. These costs are said to apply 
fairly well to conditions in New Jersey and are as 
follows: Cement, 60 cents per bag; sand, 50 cenis per 
ton; and coarse aggregate $1.40 perton. The resulting 
material costs per cubic yard are shown in Figures 10 
and 11. Note the relative high cost resulting from 
the use of gradings 2, 5, 8, and 12 of series A. The 
value for grading No. 2 crushed stone is evidently in 
error as this point should be considerably higher than 
shown. On the basis of the above unit prices, the 
average cost of materials for 1 cubic yard of gravel 
concrete 1:134:3'% mix by volume is $5.38, while 
the corresponding value for the crushed stone concrete 
is $5.70, an increase of 32 cents, or approximately 6 
percent. These values and those for series B, together 
with the corresponding moduli of rupture are given 
in Table 17. Values may be calculated in a similar 
way for any combination of unit prices. 


YIELD OF SERIES B 


Data for quantities of material used and densities 
of concrete as determined for series B are shown in 
Tables 15 and 16. The quantities and corresponding 
costs are plotted in Figures, 8, 9, 10, and 11 and Table 
17. These data show approximately the same relative 
difference in cost between the gravel and the stone. 
concrete as in series A. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that one factor which produces high costs in 
concrete proportioned as in series A, has just the 
opposite effect when proportioning is by the water- 
cement ratio trial method. When a contractor is 
working under a straight water-cement ratio specifica- 
tion, and sand is cheaper than coarse aggregate, as in 
this case, it is to his advantage to use a poorly graded 
stone or gravel because in so doing he is able to crowd 
more aggregate into his cement paste before passing 
the bounds of workability. On the other hand, the 
high cost of using a grading such as No. 10 with a 
large proportion of relatively small sizes is at once 
—— especially with the smaller proportions of 
sand. 


SLABS OF EQUIVALENT STRENGTH DETERMINED 


It is of interest to compute the relative theoretical 
thicknesses of slab required to produce pavements of 
equivalent transverse strength, using the average 
values of modulus of rupture for the two classes of 
concrete as shown by the tests of series A. For this 
purpose the so-called corner formula,? which is used 





2 OLDER, CLIFFORD. HIGHWAY RESEARCH IN ILLINOIS. Proc. A. S. C. E., 1924, 
p. 1180. 
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extensively in the calculation of edge thickness for 


concrete pavement slabs, is employed. This formula 
is usually expressed as follows: 


d= V. 


in which d=depth of slab in inches; 


s=allowable unit flexural stress in bending in the con- 
crete; 


and P=allowed wheel-load at corner in pounds. 


In both cases the usual maximum allowable unit 
stress of one-half the modulus of rupture will be 
employed in the calculation. In the case of the gravel 
concrete this gives an allowable stress of 253 pounds per 
square inch and for the stone concrete a corresponding 
value of 285 pounds per square inch. Assuming a load 
at the corner of 8,000 pounds in each case, the value of 
d for the crushed-stone concrete reduces to 9.18 inches 
and for the gravel concrete to 9.74 inches, an increase 
of 0.56 inch, or 6.1 per cent. For equivalent slab 
strengths and on the basis of the flexural-strength 
values in the concrete obtained from these tests, pave- 
ments constructed of gravel concrete should be approxi- 
mately one-half inch thicker than pavements con- 
structed of crushed-stone concrete. 
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Reverting again to the previously assumed unit costs 
and adding 6.1 per cent to the cost of 1 cubic yard of 
gravel concrete as shown at $5.38, a value of $5.71 is 
obtained, which is almost exactly equal to the unit 
cost per cubic yard of the stone concrete. In other 
words, for the unit prices assumed, the cost of materials 
required to produce concrete pavements of the same 
slab strength is almost exactly the same for both 
aggregates. A similar cost analysis may, of course, 
be made with any other combination of unit prices. 
For example, assuming cement at 50 cents per bag, 
sand and gravel at $1.20 per ton, and crushed stone 
at $1.40 per ton, the unit cost of a cubic yard of gravel 
concrete (series A) is found to be $4.96, with $5.49 as 
the corresponding cost for the stone concrete, an in- 
crease of 53 cents. In this case, adding 6% per cent 
to the cost of the gravel concrete to care for the added 
thickness, makes the total cost of material in a gravel 
concrete slab of equivalent strength $5.26 as against 
$5.49 for the stone concrete. 

15 


TABLE Quantities of materials required for 1 cubic 


concrete, series B 


yard of 
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These figures are given solely to illustrate how fluc- 
tuations in material prices affect relative costs and not 
with any idea that they may be applied to any specific 
conditions. It should also be noted that, theoretically, 
there will be a somewhat higher labor cost in placing 
the gravel due to its extra thickness, although this 
item might possibly be comewhat neutralized by the 
greater workability of the gravel concrete as com- 
pared with the crushed-stone concrete. 


TaBLE 16.—Solid volumes of material for 1 cubic yard of concrete 
for each mix of series B and total solids or density of concrete 
expre ssed as a percentage of maximum possible density 

RATIO 


OF FINE TO COARSE AGGREGATE 33 : 67 





Stone Gravel 
Coarse aggre- 
gate grading Solid volumes Solid volumes 
No Total a _ Total 
solids solids 
( f s Stone Cement Sand | Gravel 
( ( t. | Cu.ft. | Perct.| Cu.ft. | Cu.ft. | Cu. ft. | Per ct. 
6. 79 12. 54 83 2. 86 6. 54 13. 21 s4 
2 } 64 12. 42 85 2.77 7. 34 13. 34 87 
; 2¢ 6. 97 12. 42 4 2. 91 6. 54 13.15 S4 
} s 1.22 12. 42 s4 3. 01 6. 54 13. 34 &5 
" 7. 64 12. 0, S4 2. 81 7.10 12. 85 84 
fi { 6. 85 74 82 3. 11 6. 36 12. 71 8&3 
7 6. 85 1. 84 81 2. 91 6. 54 12. 91 S4 
s 7.3 1. 95 83 2. 81 7. 03 12. 85 $4 
) 6. 97 12. le 82 2. 86 6. 54 13. 20 84 
0 { 6. 91 11.2 80 3. 25 6. 36 12. 60 82 
] 7.09 62 &2 3. 01 6. 54 12. 71 $2 
2 7. 34 5 82 2. 96 7.15 13. 16 86 
] i( 7.40 $1 3. 05 6. 84 12. 36 2 
RATIO OF FINE TO COARSE AGGREGATE 36: 64 
2 7. 52 2. 06 s4 2. 91 7. 22 12. 85 
2 ( 8. 12 7 s4 2. 82 7. 76 12. 3 85 
{ 7. 52 11. 67 83 2. 91 %ae 12 85 
i 7. 7 11.79 4 2. 91 7.16 12. 85 
S 11, 24 83 2. 86 7. 70 ik S4 
( 7. 40 1.14 81 3. 06 6.91 12. 82 
7 7. 64 11. 51 82 2. 96 7. 03 12. 82 
s 7. 94 ( 83 2.91 7. 58 12. S84 
4 2. OF 7. 58 68 8&2 2. 91 6.91 12. 83 
10 5. 60 7. 40 10. 60 80 3. 30 6.79 zi. 81 
1} 3. 30 7. 70 11. 03 82 3. 01 7.15 12. 83 
12 8. 00 11. 03 82 3. 11 7. 52 12. 84 
l ) 8. 00 0. 54 81 3. 21 7. 39 11. 83 
RATIO OF FINE TO COARSE AGGREGATE 40: 60 
] 5 8. 12 10. 91 83 3.11 7. 88 11.75 S4 
2 ll 8. 73 10. 49 83 3. 16 8. 36 11. 27 84 
> ; 8. 24 10. 81 83 3. 01 7. 88 11. 64 83 
} 20 8. 3f 10. 70 82 2. 91 7. 82 11. 69 83 
§ 10 8.7 10. 16 83 2. 86 8. 36 11.27 83 
6 50 8. 18 10. 38 81 3. 01 7. 76 11.39 82 
7 3. 30 8. OF 10. 32 80 3. 01 7. 64 11.15 $1 
s 20 8. 67 10. 49 83 3. 01 8.18 11. 03 82 
9 10 8. 00 10. 38 81 3. 01 7. 64 11. 33 81 
10 ) 8. 12 9. 73 79 3.16 7. 64 11. 09 81 
11 2t 8. 49 10. 27 82 3. 16 7. 76 11.15 &2 
12 t &. 73 10. 21 82 3. 01 8. 24 11.15 &3 
13 3. 40 8.7 9. 73 81 3.11 8.12 10. 85 32 


_— 


TABLE 17. erage costs per cubic yard of concrete, series A and B 











AGGREGATE 33: 67 
stone Gravel 
Coarse aggregate 
grading No. 
Cement Sand Stone Cement Sand Gravel 
Rags Pounds Pounds Bags Pounds Pounds 

l 6.4 1, 120 2, 320 5.9 1, O80 2, 180 
2 6.1 1, 260 2, 300 5.7 1, 210 2, 200 
3 6.7 1,150 2, 300 6.0 1, O8O 2, 170 
4 6.3 1, 190 2, 300 6.2 1, O80 2, 200 
5 6.3 1, 260 2, 230 5.8 1,170 2, 120 
6 7.0 1, 130 2, 170 6.4 1, 050 2, 100 
7 6. 1, 130 2, 190 6.0 1, OSO 2, 130 
S 6.2 1,210 2, 210 5.8 1, 160 2, 120 
+) 6.4 1, 140 2, 250 5.9 1, O8O 2, 180 
10 7.3 1, 140 2, 080 6.7 1,050 2, O80 
ll 6.9 1,170 2, 150 6.2 1, O8O 2.100 
12 6.7 1, 210 2, 140 6.1 1, 180 2, 170 
13 7.0 1, 220 2, 060 6.3 1, 130 2, 040 
Average 6. 6 1, 180 2, 210 6.1 1,110 2, 140 

RATIO OF FINE TO COARSE AGGREGATE 36: 64 
= 6.6 1, 240 2, 230 6.0 1, 190 2, 100 
 - 6.3 1, 340 2, 140 5.8 1, 280 2, 030 
- 6.5 1, 240 2, 160 6.0 1, 190 2, 100 
il cicertyid tily 6.4 1, 280 2, 180 6.0 1, 180 2, 100 
| Sea aE Se ae 6.2 1, 340 2, OSO 5.9 1, 270 2, 020 
6 2 7.0 1, 220 2, O60 6.3 1, 140 2, 000 
| SE eee 6.4 1, 260 2, 130 6.1 1, 160 2,010 
Ss 6.2 1,310 2, 100 6.0 1, 250 2, 000 
ee 6.1 1, 250 2, 160 6.0 1, 160 2, 060 
| 7.4 1, 220 1, 960 6.8 1, 120 1, 930 
__ ee 6.8 1, 270 2, 040 6.3 1, 180 2, 000 
12 6.4 1, 320 2, 040 6.4 1, 240 1, 980 
13 6.8 1, 320 1, 950 6.6 1, 220 1, 940 
Average. ...... 6.6 1, 280 2, 100 6.2 1, 200 2, 020 

RATIO OF FINE TO COARSE AGGREGATE 40: 60 
See 6.9 1, 340 2, 020 6.4 1, 300 1, 940 
SRS 6.4 1, 440 1, 940 6.5 1, 380 1, 860 
- 6.8 1, 360 2, 000 6.2 1, 300 1, 920 
tine eers + 6.6 1, 380 1, 980 6.0 1, 290 1, 930 
| en 7.0 1,440 1, 880 9 1, 380 1, 860 
Pe 6.8 1, 350 1, 920 6.2 1, 280 1, 880 
| See 6.8 1, 330 1,910 6.2 1, 260 1, 840 
_ Meee 6.6 1, 430 1, 940 6.2 1, 350 1, 820 
9. 7.0 1, 320 1, 920 6.2 1, 260 1, 870 
Ne 7.4 1, 340 1, 800 6.5 1, 260 1, 830 
ss 6.7 1, 400 1, 900 6.5 1, 280 1, 840 
=e 6.5 1, 440 1, 890 6.2 1, 360 1, 840 
ea 7.0 1, 440 1, 800 6.4 1, 340 1, 790 
iteinabeadl , 3 1, 310 1, 860 








Ratio of 
fine to 
coarse 

aggregate 


Series Coarse aggregate 


A stone 
Gravel _. 

B Stone 
Gravel 
Stone 
Gravel 
stone 
Gravel 





36: 64 
40: 60 
40: 60 


Costs based on the following 


$0.50 per ton; coarse aggregate, $1.40 per ton. 


Cost of 

concrete 

per cubic 
yard 


Average 

modulus 
of rupture 

28 days 


570 
505 
586 
525 
590 
525 
580 


515 


assumed unit prices: Cement, $0.60 per bag; sand, 
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CONCLUSIONS PRESENTED 


It is not intended that the conclusions given below 
and which are based on the results of these tests shall 
be considered as applicable to crushed trap rock and 
gravel of a different type and quality than those em- 
ployed in this investigation, or to kindred aggregates 
produced and marketed under conditions differing 
from those used, and should not be interpreted as 
applying to crushed-stone or gravel aggregates in 
general. These conclusions are as follows: 

1. That when coarse aggregates comparable in 
quality to those used in these tests are employed in the 
construction of concrete pavements in New Jersey 
under existing specifications: 

(a) Concrete in which crushed trap rock is used as 
coarse aggregate will average about 12 per cent higher 
in flexural strength than concrete in which gravel is 
used as coarse aggregate. 

(6) There will be practically no difference in the 
crushing strength of crushed trap-rock concrete and 
gravel concrete. 

(c) There will be practically no difference in the 
absorption of crushed trap-rock concrete and gravel 
concrete. 

(d) For equivalent flexural slab strengths, a pave- 
ment constructed of gravel concrete should have a 
depth approximately one-half inch greater than a 
pavement constructed of crushed trap-rock concrete. 

(e) The cost of the materials required for a unit 
volume of crushed trap-rock concrete will as a rule be 
greater than the cost of materials required for an 
equivalent volume of gravel concrete. 


(Continued from page 262) 


but it is one which is rather hard on the profits which 
might otherwise be had from the job. 

Table 8 shows a number of typical readings of the 
time required to move both crawler and wheel-traction 
type shovels under fair to good field conditions. The 
average time required for moving the wheel-traction 
type operating on mats was more than five times that 
required for moving the improved crawler type. In 
shallow cuts where much moving is required the shovel 
equipped with wheel traction operating on mats is 
under a severe handicap. This is also true for some of 
the older crawler types which normally require an 
additional man when moving. In general, and under 
fair field conditions, it should be possible to keep the 
average time per move for a 34-yard crawler type shovel 
of the better type within 15 seconds and within75 
seconds for a similar shovel equipped with wheel trac- 
tion and operating on mats. If the average time per 
move approaches 30 seconds under ordinary field con- 
ditions for the crawler shovel or 150 seconds for the 
wheel shovel, we may safely conclude that either the 
operator is slow or the mechanism needs adjustment or 
repair. For blocking or leveling the shovel on steep 
grades at least two wide wedge-shaped blocks rein- 
forced with strap iron and light bolts should be pro- 
vided. Such blocks can readily be handled by the pit- 
man and will pay for themselves in a few hours where 
conditions are such that blocking is required. 


SHOVEL OPERATOR A MOST IMPORTANT FACTOR 


A high degree of efficiency in power-shovel operation 
can only be secured through the proper coordination of 
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2. That when coarse aggregates comparable to those 
used in these tests are used in concrete mixtures 
designed for a given strength by the so-called water- 
cement ratio trial method: 

(a) The flexural strength of the crushed trap-rock 
concrete will average about 11 per cent higher than the 
gravel concrete. 

(6) There will be practically no difference in the 
crushing strength of the crushed trap-rock concrete 
and the gravel concrete. 

In addition to the above, the following indications 
as to effect of gradation on strength and yield when the 
concrete is proportioned by fixed volume as well as 
by the water-cement ratio theory may be stated: 

(1) That the gradation of the coarse aggregate has 
very little direct effect upon the strength of the con- 
crete. 

(2) That when proportioned by the water-cement 
ratio trial method, variations in the fine-coarse aggregate 
ratio of from 1:2 to 2:3 do not affect the strength of 
the concrete for a given sand and for a given water- 
cement ratio. 

(3) That variation in coarse aggregate grading will 
greatly affect the vield of concrete and therefore its 
cost, when the concrete is proportioned either in the 
usual way or by the water-cement ratio method. 

(4) That the use of well-graded coarse aggregate will 
increase the yield when proportioned by the usual 
method, but exactly the reverse is the case when the 
concrete is proportioned by the water-cement ratio 
method. 


TABLE 8. Shovel movements classified according to time re q wired 


Move Move 
Move- ments of Move- ments of 
nae , 
Time required ments of| W heel lime required ments of wheel- 
(seconds) Crawler traction seconds crawler- | traction 
traction | shovels traction | shovels 
hovels operating shovels operating 
on mats on mats 
Vumber Vumber Number Number 
Sto 10 ( Oto 60 2 
10 to 12 20 60 to 70 | 12 
12 to 14 $2 70 to 80 mat 
14 to 16 %) 80 to 90 2 7 
16 to 18 14 to 10K 10 
18 to 20 s 100 to 125 16 
20 to 25 23 125 to 150 7 
25 to 30 10 Oto 172 4 
30 to 35 7 175 to 200 l 
35 to 40 8 Above 200 ‘ 


40 to 50 6 





several factors. The first and most apparent is the 
operator. The ideal operator is a man gifted with 
quick reaction, a true eye, good judgment, great en- 
durance, and a high degree of skill and experience. 
He should know the possibilities as well as the limita- 
tions of the shovel and be able to maintain it in first- 
class condition. 


But it is not enough simply to secure a good operator. 
Except where casting is involved, the operator can dig 
no more material than the available equipment can 
haul, and he can only dig when hauling units are actu- 
ally in place for loading. If the supply of wagons or 
trucks is inadequate to handle full shovel production, or 
if their operation is such as to interfere with the steady, 
methodical operation of the shovel, the fault lies with 
the management. 


O 
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